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CONSIDER the punishment your gym 
floor receives—the rubber burns of basket- 
ball shoes—the grinding and scraping by 
dancing feet—the scratching and marring 
by bucks, horses, parallel bars—the scuff- 
ing and scarring by bat and ball—the 
wear and friction by assembly chairs. 
Truly, the gym floor finish that can stand 
up through this heavy schedule and come 
out unharmed can “take it.’? Yet, that 
\ is exactly what Seal-O-San does. 
Seal-O-San is the one gym floor finish 
that meets all requirements of the ath- 
\ letic director. It makes the floor 100% 
non-slippery and thus prevents slips and 
falls. It seals the floor against dirt and 
thus 
scrubbing. Its resilient surface makes it 


moisture and eliminates costly 


ideal for gymnasium purposes, and its 
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hard finish successfully resists the punish- 
ing action of rubber soles, games, dancing, 
assemblies or traffic. 

That is why you find Seal-O-San in 
nearly 3000 of the country’s prominent 
schools. For athletic directors have found 
it the correct solution to the gymnasium 
floor problem. Moreover, it is easy and 
skilled labor 


being required—also easy and economical 


economical to apply—no 
to maintain. 

Find out what the beautiful, lasting 
Seal-O-San finish can do to your gym 
floor. You will discover that no other 
finish you have tried possesses to such 
marked degree Seal-O-San’s qualities of 
durability, elasticity, beauty, safety, and 
economy of upkeep. 


Why not write today for an estimate? 


LABORATORIES Inc. 


INDIANA 
e 999 S. Logan St, DENVER, COLO. 
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@ It isn’t just an accident when two-thirea Fo 


of the nation’s scholastic athletes weg a 
one brand of athletic supporter. Bike’s | 
60-year-old reputation as the coaches’ 
favorite supporter is built on a solid, 


3-point foundation: 


1 DESIGN. 60 years of experience have helped Bike to work out the best design for comfort, freedom of 


action and maximum protection. 


2. MANUFACTURE. Experience and continuous experiment are responsible for Bike’s absolutely smooth, 
uniform webbing. Non-curling. Non-shrinking. No sizing is used. No wonder Bike stands a lot of punishment 


and any number of trips to the laundry! 


8. PRICE. The Bike combination of high quality and low price is the result of experienced management 
and constant search for better methods. You get the “world's standard athletic supporter” at prices that make 


the treasurer happy. 


For these reasons, 2 out of 3 wear Bike. For these reasons you'll find it pays to standardize on Bike. 


* Established by nation-wide survey recently made by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
UFACTURING COMPANY 


RESIDENT * 41 WEST 25th STREET. CHICAGO 


SALES AGENTS: A. 5S. Callaway, 275 Broadway, New York. Martin & 
Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market 
Street, San Francisco. John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York. 
H. B. Hughes, 83944 North Beckley Avenue, Dallas. 
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“From the standpoint of durability,” writes Marshall Diebold, coach 


f l ' h AI n k O u of the Carleton College team, “we have been unable to find an equal 
y 9 to the Reach Ball.” 
e ! That’s high praise from a master of the game! For Marsh’s teams 
& Oa C h D 1 Se b O Id 2 have set up a brilliant record of 42 wins out of 47 starts during the 


past three years . . .and in tough competition, including many Big Ten 
opponents. 
We think it will interest you to know what Marsh has to say 


about the Reach Basketball. So we're reprinting the letter which 
accompanied his recent order for 24 Reach Balls: 
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Tuere’s good reason for this applause! _...and the brand new prong-and-slot attachment that makes 


Better reason, this year, than ever before. For this year the detaching the bladder a cinch. 

Reach Ball — the same ball that has acquired a formidable For full details about this and other Reach Basketball Equip- 
reputation as one of the longest-wearing in the game—goes ment, see your nearest Reach dealer, or write for the new 
into play with the new bladder that can’t be punctured _ Reach Fall and Winter Catalog. Address: A. J. Reach, Wright 
during inflating ... with the new rubber valve that can’t leak § & Ditson, Inc., Tulip and Eyre Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 
BASKETBALLS = @wsnasn.mes. 
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ERE’S a basketball that can’t lose its shape— 
the Reach Official (AA) Basketball. Nor can 
it ever leak. 


For to start with, its cover is shape-retaining pebble- 
grained Tuf-ide leather — double-lined so that it can’t 
develop bumps—can’t grow larger. 

And the AA now comes equipped with the new- 


rubber valve bladder that seals the air in — perma- 
nently. And thanks to its better method of inflation 


xx) 





—it puts an end to the risk of bladder punctures. 


You can depend on the AA to pass accurately. . . to 
dribble truly. ..and to keep playable into a ripe old age. 


See the Reach Official (AA) Basketball at your 
Reach dealer’s. Examine its expertly tailored con- 
struction. Study the new features of the bladder. And 
ask to see Reach’s complete new line of basketball 
equipment. You'll find much that will help your 


team do its best. © 1934, A. J. R..W. aD. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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THE 


“OFFICIAL” 


makes fast feet faster 


The “Official” is especially designed to give basket-ball players the flashing, sure-footed 
speed that makes fast feet even faster. And, of course, it embodies such fundamental Ball- 





Band qualities as sturdy construction; light weight; snug fit; and real comfort. These— 
together with the famous “Official” non- slipping, self-cleaning Super Sole, and other 
Ball-Band features — make it an ideal basket-ball shoe. 


20 


Is it any wonder that keen, experienced coaches the country over are equipping their teams 





with this famous Ball-Band “Official” . . . the shoe that helps you win games? big features 
If you are not familiar with the “Official,” check Now, for the first time, all the 
. . , NEW—A KANGAROO “OFFICIAL” features desirable for basket-ball 
its 20 outstanding advantages. Aren't they the |, | “Official” that combines the important Levshasncnnitnedin O0iitian. 
features you have always wanted in a basket-ball | features mentioned at ees oe = No other shoe offers them all. 
i -slipping, self-cleaning “ Official” 
shoe? Only Ball-Band “Official” has them ALL. chs ath te Une oak tales of a 1. Light weight —easy to > ee 
genuine Kangaroo upper. See it before you he tani AP . 

° . decide on the shoes for your 1934-1935 team. 2. —_ aa tee o—_ _ heel to 

For further information, and the name of the a — ee 
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. Sponge rubber cushion heel and arch 
prevent bruising. 

4. Built-in arch support of special design 
—just enough for comfort. 

. Ventilating eyelets at shank, to help 
keep the foot cool. Special ventilators 
at toe optional. 

. Outside saddle for support. 

. Inside and outside back stays for added 

strength. 

High-grade loose duck lining for flexi- 

bility, coolness, comfort and longer 

wear. 


nearest Ball-Band dealer, write to — 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
319 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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. Special high-quality black duck upper, 
3-ply at ate and vamp where the 
extra strain comes. 

10. Eyelets set back from toe—can lace 

tight without cramping toes. 

11. Superior nickel eyelets (grommets) 

securely anchored. 

12. Comfort-style lace stay prevents blisters 

on top of toes. 

13. Tongue is formed -& anaes felt 

lined to prevent wrinkling or slipping 

and to keep laces from chafing oe 
step when laced tight. 


— loops for holding tongue in 
ace. 


15. Counter sewed to lining—no wrinkles. 
16. Non-absorbent “Super” (insulating) 
insole. 


17. Brown sole, non-marking, molded with 
sharp, even ~~ ial sure trac- 
tion pattern. raised to cushion the 

to prevent slipping. 

18. Pivot block—sole ay es — big 
toe joint—prevents i feer— 

19. Sole is self-cleaning—does not glaze 

over with dirt and wax from floor 

become sli ° 





and stumbling, the 
toe strip is made of 
thin but extra tough, 
non-marking rubber. 













LOOK FOR THE 
BALL—MARK OF 
BETTER FOOTWEAR 


BALL@BAND 
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THEY'RE ALL FOR IT! 


Leading College Coaches, School Coaches and Players 
ee ee 





THE D&M 7GK OFFICIAL BASKETBALL 
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Edward W. Krause, 

(shown at right), famous 
Notre Dame basketball 
player and All American 
Center for the past three 
seasons,expresses his opin- 
ionoftheD&M7GK 
Official Basketball in the 
following terms: “I have 
been a member of the 
Notre Dame basketball 
squad for four years. In 
all my playing time and 
practice time we have 
used the 7 GK Ball ex- 
clusively. I think it the 
finest ball that I have ever 
played with.”’ 








ANOTHER INTERESTING LETTER 


A. J. Voorhies, coach of Bellport Union School in 
New York State, writes: ‘‘I would say, and conserva- 
tively, that this ball (D & M 7G K) has been in use 
at least 200 hours since Nov., ’32. We have been more 
than satisfied with the service it has given.” 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
The new D & M Fall-Winter Catalog describes the 


D & M 7 G K Official Basketball in detail. You will 
also find in it a complete line of fine basketball 
equipment as well as equipment for other Winter 
sports. Send today for your copy of this book. 
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Berwanger, University of Chicago back, carrying the ball in the second quarter of the 1933 Chicago-Michigan game. 


Major Variations of the Single 
Wing-Back Offense 


HERE is probably not a football 

coach in the country who is not de- 

voting much thought this month to 
formations and plays. He knows by this 
time what candidates are on hand and 
their respective abilities. His problem is 
to determine which of the standard sys- 
tems of offense will enable him to get the 
most out of his material, or, if he is not 
satisfied with any of the regular systems, 
what offensive maneuvers he will adopt in 
an attempt to “bring home the bacon.” 

Probably 80 or more per cent of the 
football teams in the country depend on 
one of the four standard systems, or upon 
combinations of two or more of these sys- 
tems. These standard systems are known 
as the Rockne Notre Dame system, the 
Warner double wing-back system, the 
Michigan system, based on the punt for- 
mation in variation which has been de- 
veloped by Fielding H. Yost and the 
younger Michigan coaches to the highest 
degree, and the single wing-back system. 
Of course, various coaches add their origi- 
nal ideas to whatever system or systems 
they adopt, but fundamentally most of 
them depend upon one or more of these 
standard methods of offense. 

In the following paragraphs I shall at- 
tempt to bring out some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various types of 
single wing-back offense that are used and 
explain how they are played. I shall not 
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By Clark D. Shaughnessy 
Head Football Coach, University of Chicago 


attempt to prove that the single wing- 
back is any better or any worse than the 
other systems, or as good as they. My 
object is to jot down some observations 
about this type of offense, hoping they 
will be interesting and possibly helpful to 
a few coaches. 


Major Variations 


HERE seem to be four major varia- 

tions in the use of the single wing-back 
formation—sometimes also referred to as 
the Z formation. Two of these have to 
do with the line and two with the back- 
field arrangements. 

The first and probably the most impor- 
tant variation is in the line. Some coaches 
prefer the balanced line, but the majority 
use an unbalanced line, the 4-2 arrange- 
ment. The next variation is found in the 





A? guard, end, tackle and fullback, 
Clark D. Shaughnessy played on 
the University of Minnesota football 
teams of 1911, 1912 and 1913. In 
1915, he became football coach at 
Tulane University, where he remained 
until 1927, when he went to Loyola 
University of the South as Director of 
Athletics and Head Football Coach. 
He is now in his second year as Head 
Football Coach at the University of 
Chicago. 





arrangement of the ends, and this applies 
whether the line is balanced or not. 
Probably about as many teams use close 
ends as loose ends—some use both. When 
the ends are deployed, they may be out 
almost any distance—one-half yard or 
more. Sometimes only one end is de- 
ployed and the other is kept close. 

The next major variation is found in the 
position the wing-back assumes. Some 
coaches prefer to keep him 2 yards back 
of the line of scrimmage outside his own 
end, and others nearly always have him 
lined up 3 yards back of the scrimmage 
line but inside his own end. He may be 
in any number of other places, but these 
two variations are the main ones used. 
The last variation has to do with the posi- 
tion of the tail-back. Sometimes he is 
directly behind the center and sometimes 
from one-half to a yard toward the heavy 
side of the line and even with the second 
man in the tandem, who is back 4 yards 
from the line of scrimmage. Other coaches 
move the tail-back to the rear another 
yard or even 2 yards. 

These variations may be used in a great 
many combinations. Certain plays can 
be run more advantageously from one set- 
up than they can from the others. Such 
advantages, however, are sometimes more 
than offset by the fact that the defensive 
team can anticipate from the offensive 
set-up what strong plays to prepare for, 
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and also by the difficulty offensive players 
have in learning a great variety of posi- 
tions, which vary according to the play to 
be run. 


Player Assignments 


N all the single wing-back modifications, 

the assignments of the men playing the 
corresponding positions in the backfield 
are quite similar and call for players of a 
similar type. To describe these players in 
the backfield, the terms fullback, left half- 
back, right halfback and quarterback are 
hardly exact. The tail-back or rear back 
could be said to be playing the inside cor- 
ner position, the wing-back the outside 
corner position, the fullback the second 
position in the tandem and the quarter- 
back the first position. 

There are some requisites that these 
players must have to be able to play these 
various positions. The inside corner man 
must be able to run, pass and, preferably, 
kick. It would be advantageous for him 
to be rather rangy, although this is not 
essential. He must also be a good ball 
handler. The outside corner man must 
be able, first, to block, and, second, to 
carry the ball on reverses. He must be 
fast and able to catch passes. Some 
coaches always keep the same man back 
and the same man in the outside corner 
position no matter whether the formation 
is left or right. It would be desirable, 
however, to change men; that is, have one 
corner man back when the formation is 
right and the other corner man back when 
the formation is left. Where, however, 
the abilities of these men are not the 
same, to have the best runner and passer 
always back and the best blocker always 
on the outside corner will bring the best 
results. The man playing the second posi- 
tion in the tandem must be a good blocker, 
plunger and ball handler. This man 
should have considerable weight, and of 
course speed is a great asset to him. The 
man playing the first position in the tan- 
dem, should, above all, be a good blocker, 
and it is customary also for this man to 
call the signals, although there is no par- 
ticular reason why any one of the backs 
should not call signals. 


Points of Attack 


T has often been said that there is 
nothing really new in football and that 
there are only a few fundamental plays. 
This, of course, is true, but there are a 
great many variations of old plays and 
camouflages which may be called upon to 
help advance the ball. The main object 
of these is to conceal the point of attack. 
Any offense that cannot take advantage 
of all possible weaknesses a defense may 
expose is inadequate. This is particularly 
true because if a defense may safely 
weaken itself at any particular point and 
by so doing correspondingly strengthen it- 
self at other points, it is in good shape. 
Assuming that the two groups are rela- 
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tively equal in ability, it seems that the 
offense should have very little hope of 
gaining at those points the defense has re- 
inforced. However, if the defense is forced 
to maintain a balanced defense at all 
points, the offensive players at any of the 
points of attack should have the advan- 
tage, because they know where they are 
going to hit, and the defense does not until 
the attack is under way. Therefore, an 
adequate offense must be able to hit all 
points, and also so disguise its plans that 
the defense cannot reinforce the points 
attacked until it is too late. 

What are methods of attack and the 
points at which the attack may be aimed? 
They are as follows: (1) Runs outside the 
defensive ends on both sides. (2) Runs 
between the defensive tackles and ends on 
both sides. (3) Runs between the defen- 
sive tackles and guards on both sides. (4) 
Runs between the defensive guards, 
whether or not there is a defensive center 
between these guards. (5) Passes into any 
one of six main zones, which may be ap- 
proximately described as short over cen- 
ter, long over center, short out to the 
right, out to the right and back 20 yards 
or more, short out to the left, and out to 
the left and back 20 yards or more. (6) 
Punts, regular and quick. 

There is one abstract theory that 
might be advanced here and that is that 
the defense is the side that offers the op- 
portunities for attack to the offense. The 
offense does not create these opportuni- 
ties. They are offered by the defense as 
a result of either its personnel or its de- 
fensive arrangement. 

Personnel will decide to a large extent 
just which type or combination of types 
of this so-called single wing-back offense 
should be used. I have seen all the 
formations diagramed here used exten- 
sively. Some teams make it a policy to 
only use one of the variations. Others 
vary their formations with the plays to be 
used. There are objections, of course, to 
both of these schemes, but also some ad- 
vantages. Some coaches are firm in their 
belief that all their plays should be run 
off one formation; also that there should 
be no interchanging of men in the various 
positions. Other coaches like to use sev- 
eral formations and employ a correspond- 
ingly lesser number of plays off each for- 
mation. Some coaches also are continually 
interchanging men in the various backfield 
positions and even use ends occasionally 
in the backfield. 

Possibly teams with small squads— 
where there are only three or four players 
of real ability—should interchange their 
men in such a way that these few players 
always are given the key assignments and 
the rest of the members of the team are 
used as “fillers in.” In this way, the key 
players, if they can stand the strain, will 
make plays succeed which would fail if 
the weak men regularly playing certain 
positions were called upon to carry the 


main load on such plays. If the players 
are not interchanged, such plays as must 
use the weak players in the key positions 
might as well be eliminated. This 
should give the defensive players an insur- 
mountable advantage, because they could 
reinforce their defense at the points al- 
ways attacked by the strong players, and 
thus stop everything. By a careful study 
of the abilities of their men and by jug- 
gling these men around in such a way that 
the capabilities of the good men are given 
the maximum opportunities, and the 
weaknesses of the poor men are concealed, 
coaches will win many games they would 
otherwise lose if they followed routine 
methods. It is likely also that these 
same coaches with small squads and with 
only a few good men could use to advan- 
tage several variations of offensive forma- 
tions to give full play to the superior abili- 
ties these few players possess. 

It is probably also true that large 
squads with a great many star players 
would do better with fewer formations 
and fewer plays and no interchanging of 
men. It is obviously must harder to teach 
many variations to a large squad than it 
is a smaller squad, and it is not necessary. 
The only problem coaches of large squads 
have—from a strategical standpoint—is 
the selection of some one formation that ° 
will enable their team to attack all pos- 
sible points a defense exposes. They have 
the personnel to make any system succeed. 

The following types of the single wing- 
back offense are probably the ones most 
commonly used. If they are analyzed 
from the standpoint first of personnel and 
then from the standpoint of offensive 
strategy, they present quite different 
values. Only general viewpoints are 
stated. There are literally thousands of 
possibilities of plays, all of which, how- 
ever, may be divided into groups depend- 
ing upon which of the six points in the 
defensive arrangement they attack, as 
mentioned above. 


Power Formations 


OR sheer power, the formation shown 

in Diagram 1 is probably one of the 
strongest in football. All players are in 
position to get in the play and, what is 
just as important, almost instantly the 
ball is passed. 

It is doubtful, however, if this forma- 
tion offers a speedy and tricky backfield 
as many opportunities as it does the 
heavier and slower backfield. There is not 
much likelihood of many long runs com- 
ing off this formation, but a great many 
short gains and first downs will result. 
This in turn will enable a team to retain 
possession of the ball a great share of the 
game and in that respect the formation 
may be valuable from a defensive stand- 
point. This set-up puts the greatest pos- 
sible pressure upon the defensive tackle. 
No matter where he plays or how he plays, 
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he is playing against great odds and must 
be helped. 

This is the type of formation which is 
responsible for one of the oldest and 
soundest principles of offensive football, 
the running of plays inside and outside of 
the defensive tackle. If the defensive 
tackle plays just off the shoulder of the 
offensive end, the wing-back, with the 
assistance of the end, has an ideal angle 
to block him in. If the tackle moves out 
to protect himself against the wing-back, 
he may be blocked out by the same two 
men, and the ball-carrier may cut back 
inside. If the guard moves out to help 
the tackle, the fullback, led by the man 
in the first tandem position, can take the 
ball for a plunge between the defensive 
guards. If the defensive end crashes in 
to help, the inside corner runner may start 
as if on an off-tackle play and then swerve 
out and around the defensive end, who 
may easily be blocked by the first man in 
the tandem, releasing the second man in 
the tandem to lead the interference 
around for the secondary. 

To the short side, however, this forma- 
tion is not strong except on plays inside 
the tackle. It is almost necessary for the 
backfield to be shifted to the other side 
to run plays to the left. It is also not 
adapted to forward passing. With the 
ends in close, they are in position to be 
jammed by the defensive tackles. The 
same is true as to quick or surprise kicks. 
The ends are not in position to get in the 
clear instantly. Also, the tail-back is too 
close to attempt kicking without dropping 
back. If he drops back after receiving the 
ball, he will be too slow, and, if he drops 
back before, he gives the play away. 

We find in Diagram 2 the maximum 
possibilities as far as power is concerned, 
perhaps even more than where the line is 
balanced, as in Diagram 1. Again, there 
do not seem to be so many possibilities for 
the fast, shifty, light runners to get away 
as there would be from looser formations. 
For line smashes straight ahead, and for 
spinner plays by the second man in the 
tandem, this set-up is superior to the for- 
mation shown in Diagram 1. Particularly 
powerful and deceptive plays may be run 
by the second man in the tandem, who 


takes the ball from the center and pivots 
backwards, faking the ball to the inside 
corner man, who in turn runs to the long 
side as interferer. In the meantime, both 
linemen who flank the center get ahead of 
the play. Plays to the heavy side around 
the end, outside the defensive tackle and 
inside the tackle may follow, all very 
powerful because no man is wasted and 
deceptive because it is difficult to tell 
whether the inside corner man or the sec- 
ond man in the tandem has the ball. 

This formation is also a little better 
than that of Diagram 1 for plays to the 
short side, because two linemen can be 
brought around for interferers—the guard 
next to the center on the long side and 
the tackle inside the end. Only one man 
can be brought around when the line is 
balanced. It is no better for passes and 
kicks than the type shown in Diagram 1. 
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Semi-O pen Formations 


HE spreading of the ends, and they 
may be out varying distances, has the 
effect of widening the defense and forcing 
it to cover more ground. (See Diagram 3.) 
To offset this advantage, however, the 
defense now has more opportunities for 
breaking through into the offensive back- 
field and therefore, unless the offensive 
team has good blocking ends, it will have 
difficulty getting off its running plays. 
There is a great difference of opinion as 
to how far out these ends should play. 
The wider out they can play, and still 
keep the defensive linemen from breaking 
through, the better. Apparently about 
one yard is the favorite distance, although 
most teams vary the distance according 
to the type of play that is being tried. 
Forward passes of course readily can be 
made because the ends have more room to 
maneuver away from the defensive tackles. 
There are more opportunities in this 
type of formation for running to the short 
side than in the close end type. In order 
to have sufficient strength on the long 
side, the defense must play its short-side 
tackle either opposite the end or inside, 
where he is usually found, especially if the 
defense plays a six-man line. This gives | 
the offensive short-side end a chance to 
block the tackle in a play to be sent out- 
side, and if the tackle rushes in too fast he 
can be blocked out and the play sent in- 
side. If the defensive tackles insist on 
playing outside their respective ends, it 
leaves a great distance to be covered by 
the two defensive guards and they must 
be backed up closely by the defensive cen- 
ter. This in turn leaves opportunities for 
passing over the center’s head. 

The formation shown in Diagram 4 is - 
another semi-open type of formation in 
which the inside corner man is from 5 to 
6 yards back of the ball, a little to the 
heavy side, and the outside corner man is 
inside his end and a yard farther back 
than a regular wing-back would be. 

Here we have the possibilities of strong 
running plays and passes and kicks with- 
out changing the positions of any of the 
backs. Any point in the defensive line or 
in the defensive secondary can be at- 
tacked—wherever there is a weakness. 
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Also, because of the depth of formation, 
light, fast men have a chance to get 
started before the defensive linemen can 
get through far enough to catch them. 
With the inside corner man 5 or more 
yards back of the center, he is a constant 
threat for forward passing. The outside 
corner man is close enough to the line of 
scrimmage to help block tackles and ends, 
and he is also in a good position to carry 
the ball on reverses. If he is not carrying 
the ball, he can get ahead of the inside 
corner man when the latter is carrying the 
ball to the short side. As the line is un- 
balanced, two of the offensive linemen, the 
guard next to the center and the tackle 
next to the end, can come around on short- 
side plays. For line smashes straight 
ahead, there are three linemen, none of 
whom is handicapped by having to pass 
the ball, who can make holes or lead the 
plunger. The outside corner man is loose 
enough to be able to get out into the open 
on passes without getting tangled up with 
the defensive tackles and ends. A good 
set of arguments could be advanced to 
show why this formation offers the light, 
shifty team the greatest opportunities and 
why its lack of weight handicaps it the 
least. If the backs of a team are slow 
and heavy, this semi-open formation 


would not be advantageous because it 
gives the defensive linemen many opportu- 
nities to break through that a close line 
does not. 

The formation shown in Diagram 5 was 
the favorite of the late Dr. Henry L. Wil- 
liams, head coach at the University of 
Minnesota for many years. Dr. Williams 
did not like formations of the types shown 
in Diagrams 1 and 2. His criticism would 
be that they are too congested, and too 
easy to hold to short gains. The type of 
formation shown in Diagram 5 offers great 
opportunities for plays to be run around 
the ends (both sides) for plays between 
the tackles and ends, and for passes. It 
also has a very strong threat through the 
center, because of the tandem. If the in- 
side and outside corner men are fast, even 
though light, this set-up, like that of Dia- 
gram 4, gives them a chance to get started 
before the defensive linemen can reach 
them, and, if the defensive men are spread 
out too wide, cut-backs inside the tackles 
are possible. 

Precedent and Success 
N conclusion it might be said that pos- 
sibly there are two influences which 
more or less control modern offenses in 


football. One is precedent, handed down 
from former generations, and the other is 


the almost hypnotic influence a series of 
winning teams of today, using some one 
system, has on the minds of football 
coaches, players and fans. 

We are all aware of the dangers of try- 
ing new things that might prove foolish, 
and it is easier and safer to follow one of 
the standard systems. If the team fails, 
we blame the material—the system is all 
right. A coach is like the fellow trying to 
decide which insurance company to go to 
work for. If he goes to work for one of 
the old line companies he has to sell only 
insurance, but if he goes to work for one 
of the new, unknown companies he has to 
sell not only insurance but the company 
as well. The rules put very few restric- 
tions upon how the eleven players on a 
football team must line up before the ball 
is passed, while it is being passed, or after 
it is passed. There must be many clever 
possibilities for advancing the ball that 
have not been brought to light as yet and 
more of these would be developed if it 
were not for these two influences. Prob- 
ably new stunts in offensive football can 
only be looked for from coaches who do 
not know any better or from those whose 
jobs are so hopeless from the standpoint 
of winning games that they are willing in 


desperation to try anything. 


Defenses Against the Double 
Wing-Back Offense 


HE wide open game of football to- 

day with its array of lateral and 

forward passes, wide, sweeping end 
runs, hard, smashing off-tackle plays and 
deceptive bucks makes the problem of de- 
fense a very serious one. The double 
wing-back formation is one of the most 
widely used offensive formations in foot- 
ball today. Therefore, I am going to dia- 
gram and explain the workings of a few 
variations of the six-man line defense 
against this type of offense. 

Any defense should be so elastic that 
the players may change or vary their posi- 
tions according to different situations in 
the game. For instance, a tackle playing 
on the weak side should widen out if his 
side is the open side of the field; the line 
should play more compactly when a buck 
is expected or a short gain is needed for 
first down; ends should play a little wider 
when a pass is in order, or late in the game 
when the defensive team is ahead and op- 
ponents are opening up their game; backs 
should vary their positions according to 
position on the field, down and time to 
play. 
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By Jack L. Blott 
Head Football Coach, Wesleyan University 





big my his intercollegiate days, 
Jack Blott was an outstanding 
lineman on University of Michigan 
teams. After graduation, he assisted 
in the coaching of Michigan teams. 
This year he is beginning his first 
season as Head Football Coach at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. Thoroughly grounded in 
the Michigan system, Blott is under- 
taking to install it in this Eastern col- 





lege. He discusses here the defense 
he uses against the double wing-back 
offense. 
The Regular Defense 


IELDING H. YOST, Michigan’s 

grand old man, has often told his boys, 
“The greatest back in the world can be 
tied with a cotton thread if you get him 
behind the line of scrimmage.” This is 
the principle that. Michigan lines have 
worked on for nearly thirty-five years. 
Therefore, it is essential in this defense 
for the lineman to get across the line of 
scrimmage. Positions and assignments of 
the line and backfield men are indicated 
in Diagrams 1 and 2. 


The defensive guards should stride 
hard, fast and low when the ball is 


snapped to beat the offense to the change. 
Their charge is always straight ahead. 
Each of the defensive tackles should 
vary his position before the ball is 
snapped, continually moving around to 
disturb the offensive end and to make his 
target a harder one to find when he tries 
for a block. The defensive tackles should 
play the ends first practically all the time. 
This is especially true if the offensive has 
cross-blocking plays, as it will prevent the 
ends from crossing on the defensive 
guards. We like to have our tackles get 
across the line of scrimmage about a yard 
back and a little inside of the position 
originally occupied by the offensive ends. 
One of the biggest mistakes a tackle can 
make against the doubie wing-back type 
of offense is to get in too deep. If the 
play comes toward him he should throw 
himself into or tackle the first interferer 
who comes at him. This will stop other 
interferers from coming around and should 
send the ball-carrier out all alone, for the 
defensive end, fullback or half to make the 
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Front view of the defense against the double wing-back. The offensive (white) team is 
using the double wing-back formation. Positions of the defensive ends, tackles, center, fullback, 


halfbacks and quarterback (in the dark jerseys) are shown. 
teams correspond with those indicated in Diagram 1. 


The positions of players on both 
The two defensive guards are not 


shown in this picture. 
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tackle. If the play goes the other way, 
the tackle should follow close behind the 
line of scrimmage to make the tackle if 
the runner cuts back. The tackle never 
should be over 1 or 2 yards back of the 
line of scrimmage on a running play. If 
he goes too deep, he will always be behind 
the runner and out of the play. If the 
play develops into a pass, the tackle 
should rush the passer hard and attempt 
to tackle him high. He must not let the 
passer get on the outside. 

The ends should play fairly close to 
their tackles, not over 2 yards away. 
They should be a help to their tackles 
not out on the side lines playing for 
themselves. The strong-side end should 
rush hard into the play. The weak-side 
end should play more conservatively, tak- 
ing about two steps in, then waiting for 
the play to develop. If it develops into 
a pass he should drop back and out to 
protect against a shallow receiver drift- 
ing out into the flat for a short pass. The 
ends and tackles may team up on any 
offensive end who is brought around back 
of the line for interference. In such cases, 
the tackle may follow the end as fast as 
he can go and he will surely make many 
tackles behind the line of scrimmage. 
When the tackle does this, the end will 
hold up and protect his position. The 
first time Michigan used this type of de- 
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fense was against Ohio State in 1928, and 
our right tackle, Purdum by name, made 
over half of the tackles in the game. The 
next year Ohio State kept its end in but 
pulled the rest of the line around. Then 
our end followed around close behind the 
line, and our tackle protected the end’s 
position. This combination has succeeded 
very well. It encourages the boys to work 
things out together in the game. Players 
should be given a little variety. 

In our defense, the two men backing 
up the line play a very important part. 
They should not play over 2 to 24% yards 
deep. If they are much closer they can- 
not maneuver. If they are much deeper 
they are too easily blocked. 

They should not commit themselves too 
fast but should be fast to size up the play 
and as soon as it develops smash into it. 
If they head for the play at the right time 
they can usually break through the inter- 
ference to make the tackle. When a pass 
play develops, the man playing the strong 
side of the line should cover the flat ter- 
ritory on his side. The other should drop 
back over the center of the line. 

The halfbacks should play just outside 
of their ends and from 4 to 8 yards deep, 
depending on the width of the field they 


have to cover and whether they are on the 
strong or weak side of the offensive for- 
mation. They should get their key from 
the offensive end as soon as the play starts 
and should determine whether the play is 
a run, pass or kick. On all running plays 
on his side of the field, each halfback 
should be quick to go up and make the 
tackle. Many football players have been 
made great ball-carriers because defensive 
halfbacks have waited for the ball-carriers 
to come to them. Ball-carriers rarely wait 
for tacklers to come to them. The de- 
fensive halfback should get half of his 
tackles on or behind the line of scrimmage. 

On pass plays, the halfback should look 
out for his own territory. If an end or 
other eligible receiver goes through his ter- 
ritory into someone else’s territory he 
should be very sure not to leave “home” 
too soon. The halfback on the weak side 
should drop back as the pass develops 
and cover the deep man on his side. The 
halfback on the strong side should drop 
back and cover the deep outside man on 
his side, leaving the safety man to cover 
the deep inside man. 

Most teams playing the double wing- 
back formation have pass plays with three 
or four receivers going into one territory 
or zone. When the safety sees a play like 
this developing he should shout “Wheel!” 




















Rear view of the defense against the double wing-back. Players in the white jerseys are 


using the double wing-back formation. 


The picture shows the formation taken by the de- 


fensive Wesleyan players (in the dark jerseys)—the ends, tackles and guards—as indicated 


in Diagram 1. 


The secondary defense is not pictured here. To show positions of the offen- 


sive players, the picture was taken with ~ two defensive guards on their knees and bending 
orward. 
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This is a signal for the whole secondary 


defense to wheel. For instance, the zone 
the offense is attacking is that of the de- 
fensive left halfback. In this case, the 
right end drops back and covers in the 
zone the right halfback has been covering. 
The right half drops back and protects the 
deep zone formerly protected by the 
safety. The safety man then covers the 
deep outside man, the left half takes the 
intermediate outside man and the full- 
back covers the potential receiver in the 
flat zone. The defensive center continues 
to cover the center territory. If the pass 
is directed at the other halfback, then the 
wheel turns the other way, from left to 
right. 

The safety man should not play too 
deep. He should range from 15 to 20 
yards back, according to the down, dis- 
tance to go and time remaining to play. 
If he is much deeper, he is of no value to 
his team, except when a punt is in order. 
He should be in position to direct the de- 
fense on pass plays and should never let 
anyone get behind him. He should play 
the deep man until the ball is thrown; 
then play the ball. 


Variations of the Regular Defense 


VARIATION of the above defense 

that is particularly good against the 
open type of double wing-back formation 
is shown in Diagram 3. 

The guards should play in relatively the 
same positions and go through the same 
as in the defense described above. The 
tackles should widen out so that they will 
be playing about the same relative posi- 
tions to the ends. However, a tackle should 
not let an offensive end take him too far 
away from his guard. He should go out 
with the end no farther than he can safely 
cover the territory between himself and 
his guard. The big factor in this defense 
is to leave a fair sized opening so that the 
defensive fullback can smash through to 
make the tackle. 

The end on the side of the attack and 
the fullback should team up. The end 
should hold up and protect the outside 
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This picture illus- 
trates the goal line 
defense used against 
the double wing-back 
bysometeams. Seven 
men are in the de- 
fensive line. Two of 
the secondary defen- 
sive men are directly 
behind the gaps be- 
tween the Ti ites 
guards and tackles. 
The two back men 
of the secondary are 
about six yards be- 
hind the defensive 
ends. Only the shad- 
ow of one of these 
secondary men is vis- 
ible at the left of 
the picture. 


instead of rushing in at the play. The 
fullback should play like another tackle 
and go hard and fast through the opening. 
If a pass is in order the fullback should 
play his regular zone. 

This type of defense has worked ex- 
tremely well against both running plays 
and pass plays. The fullback should al- 
ways be instructed to continue to rush 
hard if a pass play develops after he has 
started in. The offensive players are 
usually not set for this extra tackle rush- 
ing in and, if they block him, the regular 





| pt? smog systems provide a sub- 
ject that never grows old. Although 
much has been written concerning the 
four major offensives, requests are re- 
ceived each year for additional discus- 
sions of these systems and for ade- 
quate defenses against them. In this 
issue, Clark D. Shaughnessy explains 
his ideas of the single wing-back of- 
fensive, and Jack L. Blott discusses the 
types of defense he employs against 
the double wing-back. To these four 
major offenses, each successful coach 
has something to add, and in each dis- 
cussion by these men may be found 
new ideas and a new approach. 





tackle should have a free path to the ball- 
carrier or passer. Michigan’s two sec- 
ondary men backing up the line make most 
of the tackles when that team is playing 
this type of defense. This is one reason 
for the wonderful defensive record at the 
University of Michigan and is in no small 
way responsible for the long list of All- 
American centers developed there. 

The other man backing up the line 
should move over center and protect just 
as if his team were playing a seven-man 
line and a 1-2-1 secondary defense. The 
rest of the backs should cover their zones 
the same as if they were playing the first 
defense described. This is also true of the 
weak-side end. 


A Second Variation 


HE defense shown in Diagram 4 is one 
that I have seen used by just two 
teams. It has been very successful. 


I shall take up only the main feature of 
this defense, because, outside of this one 
feature, the play is the same as in the first 
defense described. Each of the defensive 
ends should play a hard smashing game, 
driving hard into every play and playing 
the ball. He should smash in closer than 
a regular rushing end, giving no heed to 
protecting his territory; his only thought 
should be to break up running plays and 
rush the passer so hard that he has no time 
to pick a receiver, This type of end is 
very hard to block on passing plays and 
should break up most plays where there is 
double handling of the ball. 

In order to protect the end’s territory, 
each defensive tackle should chuck up his 
offensive end and drift out, or back and 
then out, as the play is progressing. The 
tackle may then cover the outside on 
sweeping runs if the runner should get by 
the end. The tackle is also in good posi- 
tion to protect the shallow zone back of 
the line of scrimmage. The chucking of 
the offensive ends should tend to make 
them slower in getting out for a pass; so 
in a way this defense relieves the halfbacks 
of covering men deep. The two tackles 
playing this way in reality make the de- 
fense a four-man line with a 4-2-1 sec- 
ondary. This type of defense requires a 
rugged pair of ends and an active pair of 
tackles. 
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Touchdown, Touchback, Safety 


T is the aim of the author to present in the 
| following diagrams a graphical representa- 
tion of many of the situations that arise 
in connection with the rules respecting the 
touchdown, the touchback and the safety. It 
is felt that the use of diagrams will assist the 
reader in gaining a clear conception of the 
rules and that through a study of these dia- 
grams he may the more easily transfer his 
theoretical knowledge of the rules to actual 
playing situations. 

When the ball has been declared dead on 
or behind the goal line, or a foul has been 
committed behind the goal line, the ruling is 
in some instances more difficult to determine 
than is the case in other plays. This is par- 
ticularly true in ruling touchback and safety. 


By E. C. Krieger 
Ohio Association of Football Coaches 


The determining factor in ruling touch- 
back and safety is usually the impetus which 
causes the ball to be behind the goal line; but 
there are instances, when the ball is free and 
a foul is committed behind the goal line, 
in which the question of impetus does not 
enter into the ruling; nor does the ball always 
have to be behind the goal line in order to 
declare a touchback or safety. 

The question of which team gives im- 
petus to the ball is clear in most cases. How- 
ever, when the original impetus is given by 
one team and the ball is then played in such 
a manner that new or added impetus is given 
by the opponents, the decision is then a 
— of judgment on the part of the of- 

cials. 


To the comment on Diagram 8, the fol- 
lowing should be added: 

The first part of the second Approved 
Ruling at the bottom of Page 45 is incom- 
plete. The ball is not dead and cannot be 
ruled a touchback simply because the ball 
crosses the goal line. Rule 7, Section 6 of 
the 1933 Rules gave the Fae pee the privi- 
lege of disregarding the i — touching and 
thus considering the kicked ball as —— 
had crossed the goal line without having be 
touched in the field of play. As this option 
has been deleted in the 1934 Rules, the ball 
cannot be regarded as having crossed the er 
line without having been touched in the field 
of play, and the ruling must be determined 
by events following the illegal touching of 
the ball by the kicking team. 





On, Over, Above, Across a Goal Line 


a 
“ 
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Advancing the ball (any part of it) on, over, above, or across the opponent’s 
goal line—the result is a touchdown. 


Advancing the ball from behind own goal line— 
(1) If impetus causing ball to be behind the 


oal line (or on or above it) 


is given by opponent—the result is a touchback. 


(2) If impetus is given by defenders of the goal—entire ball must be in the 
field of play or the result is a safety. 





Diagram 1 





Team A Carries the Ball Across B’s Goal Line 


’ 











we 


Player of Team A Fouls 6 Yards in the End Zone 


Touchdown 


The penalty leaves the ball in A’s possession behind B’s goal line. (Ques- 


tion 47, Page 79.) 


Fouls committed during plays in which touchdowns, safeties or touchbacks 
are made are penalized in relation to the time of the foul. (Rule 12, Section 


5, Page 54.) 





Diagram 2 
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Diagram 3 
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Try-for-Point 


1. Begins when Referee indicates play may start. 


. Fouls committed during the try—penalize as in any other scrimmage. 


Fouls committed before or after the try—penalize on succeeding kick-off. 


. If Team B fouls and the try is unsuccessful—Team A may play over from any point on 


the 1-yard line more than 10 yards from the side line. 


is free. 


. To award point to Team A requires a foul by Team B behind B’s goal line when the ball 


. In order to forfeit the opportunity to score the point, Team A must (1) commit a foul 


when the ball is free, or (2) commit any infraction of the forward pass rule. 
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Team A Kicks Off 














Diagram 4 


(1) Ball Goes Out of Bounds 


(2) Ball Dead in Possession of Team B 


Touchback 
(Items 1 and 3, Page 44.) 


The ball is not dead when it crosses the goal line and may 
be advanced by B or recovered by A. 





Team A Punts Ball Not Touched in Field of Play 

















Diagram 5 
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(1) Ball Strikes the Ground or a Player 
or 


(2) Ball Strikes an Obstruction 


The ball is dead and results in an automatic touchback. (Item 
2, Page 44.) 





Team A Punts 


l " 
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Diagram 6 


Ball Touched by Team B (No Impetus Added) 


(1) Ball Dead in Possession of Team B 
or 
(2) Ball Goes Out of Bounds 
The ball is not dead when it crosses the goal line and 
may be played by either team. It is a touchback only 


when declared dead in B’s possession or when the ball 
goes out of bounds. (Items 1 and 3, Page 44.) 


a 
A 





Team A Punts 
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Ball Touched by Team A 














Diagram 7 
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(1) Ball Goes Out of Bounds 
or 


(2) Ball Dead in Possession of Either Team A or Team B 


Touchback 
(A. R., Page 45.) 


The ball is not dead when it crosses the goal line. 
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Team A Punts 


Ball Touched by 
Team A 


Team B 
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Then Touched by 


(1) Ball Goes Out of Bounds 
(2) Ball Recovered by Team B 


(3) Ball Recovered by Team A 


Examples (1) and (2)—Touchback (A. R., Page 45.) 
Example (3)—Not a touchback. 


Team B has only the option of taking the ball where Team A 
illegally touched it. The ball is not dead when it crosses the 








Diagram 8 


goal line and cannot be a touchback unless B recovers, or the 
ball goes out of bounds. (See also explanation at beginning of 
article.) 





Team A Fumbles 


: / 














Diagram 9 


(1) The Ball Strikes the Intersection of the Side Line and Goal Line 
and 


(2) Goes Out of Bounds 


The goal line is considered a part of the end zone in ruling touch- 
downs, safeties and automatic touchbacks on kicked balls. By inference a 
fumbled ball contacting the goal line would be considered as going out 
of bounds behind the goal line. 





Team A Kicks 





er 








(1) Player of Team B Juggles the Ball 


(2) The Ball Crosses the Goal Line and B Falls on It 


a 
ae 


The ball is not dead when it crosses the goal line. 
(Item 7, Page 45.) If the Team B player kills the ball 
by falling on it—safety. The impetus is from the B 
player rather than from the kick. 





Diagram 10 





Team A’s Fumble or Backward Pass Strikes the Ground 


| 
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Team B Attempts to Recover and Knocks the Ball Across the Goal Line. 
(1) Team A Falls on the Ball 


(2) The Ball Goes Out of Bounds 


The ruling depends upon the impetus. The original impetus came 
from the fumble or pass and it is a question of judgment on the part of 
the officials whether this impetus or any impetus added by Team B caused 
the ball to cross the goal line. If from Team A—safety. If from Team 
B—touchback. 
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Free Ball in the End Zone (Fumble, Back- 
ward Pass, Kick-off, Blocked Punt, etc.) 


v 
































<_ (1) Ball Kicked or Batted 
o* (a) If by Attacking Player—Touchback 
(b) If by Defender of the Goal—Safety 
<{ (2) Any Other Foul Committed In or Out of Bounds 
(a) If by Attacking Player—Touchback 
% (b) If by Defender of the Goal—Safety 
(The goal line is extended to illustrate the fact that the foul need not be 
v committed within the end zone in order to be considered behind the goal 
\ x line.) 
\ 
Diagram 12 
A Player Fouls Behind the Opponents’ Goal Line 
When 
(1) A Free Ball Is in the End Zone 
(2) The Ball Is Free in the Field of Play 
(3) A Free Ball Has Gone Out of Bounds Between the Goal Lines 
In each case—Touchback. (Item 6, Page 45 and Rule 12, Section 1, Page 52.) 
Rule 12, Section 1, provides (1934) that penalties for fouls committed when the ball 
is out of bounds are to be enforced as though the ball were still in bounds. 
Diagram 13 





Team A Throws a Forward Pass 


J 


’ 
Se ==X _ (2) Ball Touches a Second Originally Eligible Player 
a —— 
ae “= (3) Ball Hits an Obstruction 
— 
B x Pass is incomplete. (Item 2, Page 29.) 
---9\ “i The second pass in the same series of downs becoming incom- 
A - plete as above; or a pass made on fourth down—touchback. 
(Item 4, Page 45.) 


Diagram 14 


(1) Ball Strikes the Ground 














Team A Throws a Forward Pass The Pass Touches an Ineligible Player 


Team B may elect a touchback or may put the ball in 
y— play at the spot where put in play by A. (Penalty (2), Page 
a = << 30 and Question 30, Page 77.) 
— Prior to 1934 the option of taking the ball at the spot 
where the ball was put in play was denied the offended team 
if the foul occurred behind the goal line. The 1934 Rules 
: provide this option or a touchback when the foul occurs in- 
Ze 


side the 10-yard line. 
3o 

















40 co 


Diagram 15 
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Team A Throws a Forward Pass 


ee — 


Diagram 16 














Team A Interferes with B 


Touchback 
(Item 5, Page 45 and Penalty (1) Page 32.) 
No Option. 





Player of Team A Runs Ball Out of End Zone 


; v 





7 
et 








Diagram 17 


— B Fouls in End Zone while Team A Has Possession of the 
‘a 


Penalty enforced from the spot of the foul. (Rule 12, Section 1.) 


If the penalty leaves the ball behind A’s goal line—touchback. 
(Item 6, Page 45.) If the penalty leaves the ball in the field of 
play it is A’s ball, first down at that spot. (Rule 12, Section 8.) 








Team A Punts 
































The Kicker Is Run Into or Roughed Behind His Goal Line 
-- et aie a 
- 
r Not a touchback—penalty enforced from spot where 
the ball was put in play. (Article 2, Penalty, Page 49.) 
Diagram 18 
Team A Kicks or Fumbles 
uf The Ball Goes Out of Bounds Before Crossing the Goal Line 
Safety 
(Article 1 and A. R., Page 42.) 
Diagram 19 
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Backward Pass or Fumble by Team A 


Y 














(1) Ball Dead in Possession of Team A 


(2) Knocked Out of Bounds by Team B 


Safety 
(Articles 1 and 2, Page 42.) 


_ The fact that B knocked the ball out of bounds does not enter 
into the ruling. The impetus causing the ball to be behind A’s goal 
line was given by Team A. 





















































Diagram 20 
Team A Makes a Backward Pass 
Pass Is Batted by Team B 
Ps and 
(1) Declared Dead in Possession of Team A 
or 
/ (2) The Ball Goes Out of Bounds 
Safety 
(Articles 1 and 2, Page 42.) 
The impetus is from the pass, and B has a legal right to bat it. 
(Article 3, Page 47.) 
Diagram 21 
Team A Punts 
The Kick Crosses the Scrimmage Line Where It Is Blocked by Team B. 
Ball Rebounds Across the Goal Line 
(1) Team A Falls on the Ball 
(2) Ball Goes Out of Bounds 
Safety 
(Article 1, Page 42 and A. R., Page 42.) Impetus is from the kick. 
If the ball is played between the time it is blocked and the time it 
crosses the goal line, the source of the impetus may be changed and the 
play reverts to a question of judgment on the part of the officials. 
Diagram 22 
Team A Throws a Forward Pass 
ow” Pass Is Batted by Team B 
it Ball Strikes the Ground Behind A’s Goal Line 
Safety 
(Question 34, Page 77.) 
Diagram 23 
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Team A Kicks Off 

























































































—_— : 
i sci ¢ Team B Recovers the Ball 
5 and 
” 
or ae Throws a Forward Pass 
ail 
oe Pass Strikes the Ground 
Safety 
(Penalty (1), Page 28.) 
Diagram 24 No Option 
Team A Fumbles 
Team B Recovers and Throws a Forward Pass Which Is Intercepted 
by Team A. 

Team B may elect a safety or may decline the penalty and keep the 
ball. (Penalty (1), Page 28.) 

Following the interception the ball may be advanced, but should the 
pass be thrown by B following a kick by A, it is still a kicked ball and 
cannot be advanced. 

Diagram 25 
Team A Punts 
pw ce ala i Player of Team A Fouls: 
al (1) Before the Ball Is Kicked 
/ (2) After the Ball Is Kicked 
(3) After the Ball Has Gone Out of Bounds 
(4) After Team B Has Recovered the Ball 
Examples (1), (2) and (3)—safety. (Article 2, Page 42.) 
Example (4)—B’s ball on A’s 1-yard line. (Article 3, Page 53.) 
Diagram 26 
s 
4 
t 
/ 
! 
r) { Goal from the Field 
> ¥ 
| | | (1) May be scored by drop-kick or place-kick from scrimmage or by free- 
se Seaglien x kick following fair catch. 
XK A SN ‘ , . 
| 0 vGccce “a (2) An attempt may be made during any scrimmage by players of either 
2° a) 2 team while the ball is in play. 
| 1 | (3) If the ball passes over one of the posts it shall count a goal. 
~~ Although the rule states “directly over” there seems to be no reason why 
4 | any part of the ball should not constitute “over” as in all other scores. 
+o. 


Diagram 27 
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Spinner Plays 


They Add Deception Without 
Loss of Power or Speed 


PLAY A 


S PINNER plays should be included in every well-balanced 

















offense. They add deception with no sacrifice of power 

or speed. They are especially effective against good, 
fast charging linemen. In fact, the spinner play with the 
“mousetrap,” as in Play B, is most effective when the defen- 
sive left tackle charges entirely across the line of scrimmage 
so that he may be blocked out by the offensive left guard. 
The effectiveness of spinner plays is the result of the play 
apparently being aimed at one spot and then hitting through 
another. Both plays that are diagramed and illustrated here 
are from the same formation, an unbalanced iine and a Y 
backfield. Both start with the same action of the backfield 
men, which would indicate a quick reverse off the tackle to the 
right. Play A is a full spinner hitting through the strong 
side and inside the defensive right tackle. Play B is a full 
spinner through the weak side inside the defensive left tackle. 


By studying the diagrams and then the illustrations of the 
plays, the reader may get a better conception of the assign- 
ments that make up the play. 

In Illustration 1 of Play A, the defensive team may be seen 
using @ seven-man line, with the fullback up close, backing 
up the line. The offensive team is using an unbalanced line, 
strong side to the left. The backfield is in a Y formation 
with 3 directly behind the center, about 44% yards back. Back 
4 is also about.41% yards behind the line. Back 2 is about 21% 
yards behind the line, and 1 is about 14% yards back of the 
line. The offensive ends are split away about 3 yards from 
their own tackles. 

As the ball is snapped to the fullback, 3 starts crisscrossing 
with 4. (Illustration 2.) The fullback, 2, starts his spin to his 
left and first fakes to 3. (Illustration 3.) Then 4 crisscrosses 
with 3 and fakes to the right. (Illustration 4.) Back 2, after 
faking to 3, continues his spin to the left and fakes to 4. (II- 
lustration 4.) Completing his full spin, 2 drives inside the 
defensive right tackle. Illustration 5 shows 2 just before he 
has completed his full spin. 

The assignments of the linemen on Play A are shown in 
the diagram and may be followed in Illustrations 1 through 5. 
The left end, 5, goes on through for the secondary. The right 
end, 6, momentarily blocks the defensive left tackle and then 
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Illustrating two spinner plays 

from an unbalanced line—one 

to the strong side and one 
to the weak side 








PLAY B 











goes on through for the secondary. (Illustrations 3, 4 and 5.) 
Then the left tackle, 7, blocks the defensive right tackle out, 
while the two. offensive guards, 9 and 10, block the defensive 
right guard. (Illustration 4.) The right tackle, 8, works on 
the defensive left guard. The quarterback, 1, leads the play 
through the hole inside of the defensive right tackle and takes 
the defensive fullback. 

In the second series of pictures is illustrated a full spinner 
play somewhat similar to Play A except that this play is run 
to the weak side. The formation (the unbalanced line to the 
left and the Y of the backfield) is the same. The assignments 
vary, as may be seen by the diagram for Play B and Illus- 
trations 6 through 10. This play is very effective against fast 
charging linemen. The action of the backs, especially 3 and 4, 
in Play B is somewhat similar to that of the backs in Play A. 
Play B starts like Play A, with the ball being snapped to the 
fullback, 2, who starts his spin to his left. (Illustration 6.) 
Back 3 drives to the left, and 4 fakes to the right. (Illustra- 
tion 7.) As 2 spins, he fakes to give the ball first to 3 (Illus- 
tration 7) and then to 4 (Illustration 8). The left guard, 9, 
may be seen in Illustrations 6 and 7 pulling out of the line and 
running side by side with the quarterback, 1. 

In this play, the defensive left tackle is allowed to charge 
straight through, and there he is “mousetrapped” by the of- 
fensive left guard, 9, who has pulled out of the line. (Illus- 
trations 9 and 10.) The offensive quarterback, 1, blocks the 
defensive left end out. (Illustration 9.) The fullback, 2, who 
has continued his spin, drives inside the defensive left tackle. 
(Illustrations 9 and 10.) 

The line assignments are similar to those of Play A, with the 
exception of the assignments of the left guard and the right 
end. The guard, 9, pulls out as stated previously, and the 
offensive right end, 6, lets the defensive left tackle drive 
through to be “mousetrapped.” The end, 6, goes through and 
blocks the defensive fullback. (Illustrations 8 and 9.) 

In all spinner plays, timing is very important. They will 
not succeed unless each man carries out his assignment at the 
right time. 

These series of pictures were taken in an actual game be- 
tween two university teams. 
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ossibilities of the New Pass Rule 






or High Schools 


HEN members of the Football 

Rules Committee first inserted 

the use of the forward pass into 
the game of football, they little realized 
the complex situations that would arise 
from the use of this form of attack. In 
spite of the forward pass, however, the 
past few years have seen many games de- 
velop into dull contests, due to the lack 
of scoring by either team. The modern 
fan wants to see scoring and will patronize 
games that produce scores. The decrease 
in scoring has been laid by observers to 
various factors. Some insist that the plac- 
ing of the goal posts on the end zone has 
cut down the scoring. Others maintain 
that the rules favored the defensive team 
far too much and should be revised to aid 
the offensive team. 

Certain high school coaches and officials 
diagnosed the situation as needing more 
open play and set about to revise the 
rules in regard to passing. These rules 
have been altered to allow the passer more 
latitude. The change allows the ball to 
be passed in any direction, at any time, 
so long as the passer remains behind the 
line of scrimmage. 

The result should be productive of im- 
mediate stimulating effect. High school 
coaches have studied the rule from all an- 
gles and have already begun to utilize it as 
a very effective weapon for scoring. The 
rule tends to keep the secondary defensive 
players back in their respective zones for 
a longer period of time and thus permits 
the running plays to get under way, with- 
out the secondary coming up into the line 
fast and stopping the plays at the line. 

If the offensive quarterback sees that 
the defensive secondary is charging up 
into the play at the moment the ball is 
snapped, he may immediately call for a 
short pass over the line, off a buck by the 


By Paul Moss , 
Maplewood, Missouri, High School 


fullback, the No. 2 back. This play is il- 
lustrated in Diagram 1 as used against 
a 6-2-2-1 defense. The play is simple, as 
the fullback, No. 2, charges straight into 
the line, as if the play were a line buck. 
When within a yard of the line of scrim- 
mage he jumps up into the air and passes 
to one of the ends, both of whom have 
moved into the zone just vacated by the 
first line of the secondary defense. Play- 
ing against a 6-3-2 or a 7-1-2-1 defense, 
2 passes the ball to either side of the man 
backing up the center of the line, as shown 
in Diagrams 2 and 3. The end who re- 
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ceives the pass may then lateral straight 
aeross to the other end, who has cut down 
the side of the field, as shown in Diagram 
9 


Another play that should prove to be a 
consistent scoring play from the 20-yard 
line or inside is shown in Diagram 4. This 
play is a dangerous one to use if the pass 
falls short or is intercepted, but if the end 
to whom the pass is to be thrown delays 
for two counts and then fades out toward 
the side line, and the pass is thrown inside 
and to his front with a lead for him, he is 
in good scoring position, with chances for 
a touchdown very good indeed. Back 1, 
close behind the line, spins and fakes to 2 
or 4, who go into the line. Then 1 passes 
to one of the ends. The success of the 
play is dependent to a large degree upon 
the fake being carried out cleverly by 2 
and 4. The play is more apt to work well 
on the second or third down, when short 
yardage is needed. 

The play shown in Diagram 5 should 
prove of great value to a team that runs 
its plays from the short punt formation 
and cannot get the back man up into the 
play. _ It starts as an off-tackle play, with 
the back man, No. 3, going wide and then 
cutting straight up the field. If the hole 
in the line is closed when the ball-carrier, 
No. 2, reaches that spot, he has 3 away 
out on the side and up the field. No. 2 
may pass to 3 rather than try to find a 
hole or swing out around end himself. 

The passes that are likely to prove the 
most effective are those that come after a 
spinner or a fake buck play. This is due 
largely to the fact that the defensive backs 
have to watch the entire offensive back- 
field to see who has the ball, and in doing 
so they may lose track of the offensive 
ends. These pass plays should work in 
high schools, where the boys are, as a rule, 
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END DELAYS 
TWo COUNTS 
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GENUINE KANGAROO 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 


| 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WITCH-ELK Black Panthers are 
made of sleek black kangaroo 
carefully prestretched. Our 
method of prestretching kangaroo 
takes a full 24 hours and removes 
85% to 95% of all stretch with- 
out injury to the leather. The 
uppers retain their full tensile 
strength. The durability of 
WITCH-ELK shoes is ample 


proof of the scientific care that 


goes into their manufacture. 








10 REASONS WHY “ WITCEI 


1 BLACK PANTHER! Black Kangaroo Uppers. 
" WHITE PANTHER! White Elk Uppers. 





VENTILATING EYELETS! 


For cool comfortable feet. 


CUSHIONED HEEL! 


To absorb tiring shocks. 


2 
3 
4, MOULDED SOLE LEATHER COUNTERS! 
5 


Proper heel support is important. 


LEATHER INSOLES! ' 


Reduce offensive odors. 


—A PROKT 


WITCHELL-SHEI 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. 
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ITCELK PANTHERS” ARE BEST 


ers. # REINFORCED TOE CONSTRUCTION! 


Extra strength where it is needed. 


, LEATHER TOE SNUBBERS! 


For long, hard wear. 


, SNUG, EASY FIT! 
Only leather shoes give you this. 


, NON-SKID SOLES! 


They will not mark floors. 


, PANTHERS CAN BE RESOLED! 


An economy your budget will appreciate. 





PROKT OF — 


HELL COMPANY 


nn 
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WITCH-ELK White Panthers 
are made of white elk leather. 
Altho designed primarily for of- 
ficial use, many schools have 
adopted them for game shoes. 
Clean, trim and distinctive—they 
give an added snap to the appear- 
ance of any squad. 


Consider the psychological ad- 
vantage of a team that knows it 
is equipped with the best and pre- 
sents a crisp, uniform, up-to-the- 
minute appearance. 
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SLEEK TWINS:-- 


These WITCH-ELK PANTHERS. Swift... supple... sure 


footed ... they give that cushioned, elastic, energy conserv- 


POO MOY st A OE TOE TLE ELI et OS Te 
‘ ; 


ing tread that will keep your squad at top speed until the last 
whistle blows. Start, stop or pivot with the smooth speed 


that only positive traction plus well fitted shoes can give. 


Try this simple and convincing test. Put a PANTHER on 





one foot and your present shoe on the other. Notice how 
much better PANTHERS fit and feel. Now get on the 
floor—let actual experience prove that PANTHERS are 
better basketball shoes. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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less experienced than college players and 
are overanxious to get to the ball-carrier. 


Defense for This Pass 

HE question immediately arises as to 

what sort of defense to place against 
these passes. I believe that the best de- 
fense for these passes is to have the tackles 
charge the ends, and not let them out of 
the line of scrimmage. The first line of 
defense should plug up the holes which are 
left by the tackles. Once the passer has 
left the ground to pass and finds no one 
open to whom he can pass, his only re- 
course is to hang on to the ball and land 
on top of the line of scrimmage, for no 
gain. Some coaches will probably resort 
to the use of a 6-2-1-2 defense, which they 
will find stops the passes over the center 
of the line, but does not offer protection 
to either flat zone. Long passes from a 
position close behind the line are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. There is no op- 
portunity for the ends to get far enough 
away, and long running passes as a rule 
are few. 


Additional Plays 


IAGRAM 6 shows a short pass over 

center from punt formation. The 
ball is passed to No. 1, who fakes a half 
spin, drives toward center and rises up to 
pass to the right end as the defensive full- 
back comes up to meet the play. This is 
good to combine with a running play of 
the same type. The left end goes down to 
keep the defensive center out of the play. 
A lateral pass to the left end is a possi- 
bility. 

Diagram 7 shows another short pass 
over center, also from punt formation. 
As the defensive center comes up to meet 
the play, the fullback rises up and throws 
a two-hand basketball pass to the left 
end, or he may pass wide to back No. 1, 
if the defensive right end is smashing. 

Diagram 8 shows a pass that starts as 
a sweep to the right by back No. 3, with 
all men carrying out assignments for a 
running play from punt or semi-punt for- 
mation. The left end goes along the 
scrimmage line toward the defensive full- 
back, apparently to block that player, but 
cuts behind him as the defensive fullback 
and left halfback go up to meet the play. 
The left end may, after receiving the pass, 
throw the ball laterally to No. 1. 

Diagram 9 illustrates a pass from the 
single wing-back formation. The left end 
on this play goes for the defensive fullback 
and cuts behind him at top speed, receiv- 
ing a basketball pass from the fullback, 
who fakes a buck through the strongest 
spot in his own unbalanced line. As the 
defensive left half comes in to make the 
tackle, the left end passes laterally to the 
right end. 

A scoring pass from this formation that 
may be used successfully against a short- 
side, smashing defensive end is shown in 
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AIR PASSAGE 


SPALDING IMPROVED BALANCED 
VALVE BLADDER 
Will not leak 
Will not puncture 
New quick-detachable feature 
Absolutely fool-proof 


28 








yD Spalding Official DV Basketball makes infla- 
tion permanent and safe. 


Permanent because its new valve is as leak-proof 
as closed practice. Safe because its new method of 


inflation banishes forever the hazard of puncturing 
the bladder. 


Then, too, the DV has the patented balancing 
patch on the bladder that offsets the weight of the 
valve and makes this the most perfectly balanced ball 
ever played. 


It is double-lined and double-laced . . . free from: 
dead spots . . . perfect in rebound. Its cover is top- 
quality leather, tailored to official specifications with 
the benefit of all Spalding’s famous “savvy.”” And it’s 
double-checked by the most rigid factory inspections. 


That’s why the DV never loses its 
shape — or its spryness— throughout its 
long, long life. The Spalding Official 
DVC embodies all these features, too, 
except that t is a /aceless ball. 


By all means see these two great balls 0 
before you stock up for the season.  j4, ing 
Write for the new Spalding College and — ol for 


: is inflating 

School Catalog containing full informa- end de- 
° ‘ F i ating 
tion on Spalding’s complete line of _ Spalding 
° valve 

basketball equipment. bladders. 
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These shoes KEEP any team 
on its feel! 


N° NEED to tell you how slippery basketball floors can 
be — especially when they do double duty as dance 
floors. Slips on them have probably robbed your boys of 
many a score. 

The Spalding ‘‘Red Flash’’ Speed Shoe puts an end to all 
that. It can’t slip . . . can’t skid... and it can’t mar the floor. 

It has a live, red rubber vulcanized sole. It grips and holds 
like the tread on a high-priced tire. 

The upper is of top-grade black canvas lined with white 
canvas. Padded tongue... canvas reinforced arch straps and 
backstay .. . form-fitting last... cushion heel . , . air vents in 


LZ 














arch. These are just a few of the reasons why the “Red Flash” 
is one of the safest, longest-weating and most comfortable 
shoes in basketball. Wholesale price, $3.25. 


Ata lower price Spalding offers the ‘‘Black Ace’’—a light- 
weight, durable shoe with a non-slip crepe sole. .. cushion 
heel...arch reinforcement. A real value. Wholesale price, $1.80. 

We think you ought to see everything that Spalding offers 
for better basketball this season. See the complete new line 
of Spalding Basketball Equipment before you buy. It’s fully 
described in the Spalding College and School Catalog. Write 
for your copy today. 


ng whos 


1934, A. G. S. & BROS. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Diagram 10. Back 2 fakes into the line 
but passes to his short-side end, who fades 
out into the flat zone. 

A fake buck inside of tackle with a quick 
pass to the wing-back 6 to 8 yards beyond 
the scrimmage line is shown in Diagram 
11. The wing-back may then pass lateral- 
ly to the end on the opposite side of the 
line. 

Both single and double wing-back for- 
mations offer many possibilities for the 
pass close to the scrimmage line, but the 
best two that have been worked out are 
fake bucks in which the line plunger throws 
a pass or in which the line plunger gives 
the ball to a near back, who throws the 
pass. 

In the play of Diagram 12, the ball is 
passed to 2, who drives toward the line. 
As he passes 1 he hands the ball to him. 


The Pass 


HERE is only one really profitable 
way of using the forward pass. 
The attack must be deceptive. The 
day of the straight forward pass has de- 
parted, to give new life to the deceptive 
type of pass. The passing attack must be 
an integral part of the offensive set-up. 
Every team has some form of passing 
attack. The method of attack used is 
determined largely by the ability of the 
players and the daring of the coach in 
charge. Every coach strives hard to use the 
aerial attack to advantage in order to aid 
his running attack. Is the coach wise in 
choosing his weapon? Will he depend en- 
tirely upon a passing attack? Will he de- 
pend upon a passing and modified running 
attack? Or will he develop a_ well 
planned system in which both methods 
may be applied with plenty of deception 
in the offensive formations? 


Developing the Passing Game 
SSENTIAL facts must be considered 
and accepted in developing the pass- 
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No. 1 crouches low and then rises up and 
passes to the right end, who has faked a 
block at the defensive fullback. The left 
end keeps the defensive right half out of 
the play. 

In Diagram 13, the ball is passed to 3 
who drives toward the line. Back 1 takes 
a step forward, crouches low and receives 
a backward pass from 3. Back 1 then 
takes a step back and throws to the right 
end or wing-back 4. The right end has been 
aided by the left end and 2, who hold out 
the defensive right half and center. As- 
signments on this play may be varied to 
include any of the eligible receivers. 

Defenses for the pass: anywhere behind 
the line are shown in Diagrams 14 and 15. 
In Diagram 14, the ball is snapped to of- 
fensive player 2, who drives through the 
strong side of the line. The defensive full- 


back must come forward to meet the play. 
The defensive center must drop back of 
the fullback and cover the center zone left 
by the fullback. One of the short-side 
linemen, preferably the right end, must 
drop back quickly to cover the position 
vacated by the center. The zones played 
by the defensive fullback and center are 
the two dangerous zones. The three back 
secondary men may play zone or man- 
for-man. The zone seems more effective. 

A helpful device for the defense is to 
have the tackle on the short side knock 
the end in front of him off balance before 
going in to rush the passer. 

Another defensive formation is shown in 
Diagram 15. The three front secondary 
men play interchanging zone defense. If 
the play goes to the short side, the men on 
defense change zones as diagramed. 


as an Integral Part of 


the Attack 


By Maurice Baumgarten 
Midland, Texas, High School 





NOWN as “Dutch” Baumgarten 

to his friends in the Southwest, 

the author of this article won letters in 
both football and baseball at the Uni-- 
versity of Texas. He was captain of 
the Longhorn gridiron team in 1931. 
During his first two years after gradua- 
tion, he coached at Crane, Texas, High 
School, where the football team, in a 
ten-game schedule, made a game av- 
erage of 120 yards on passes. He is 
now head coach at Midland, Texas, 

High School. 





ing game. The following are the principal 
facts relating to passes: (1) Passes are 
good ground gainers. (2) They may be 
used as a threat. (3) They spread the de- 
fense. (4) They keep the defense guess- 
ing. (5) Passes keep the safety man back. 
(6) They make it more difficult for line- 
men to diagnose plays. (7) They provide 
an effective method of attack. (8) To be 
effective, the passing attack should have 
three distinct types of pass (laterals and 
backward passes may always be added to 
a play): (a) the long or deep pass, (b) the 
medium pass, in the center, out on the side 
and around the defensive halves, (c) the 
short, or flat and delayed pass. (9) Passes 
may take advantage of freak and unor- 
thodox defenses. (10) Passes keep the de- 
fense confused, if they are not used on the 
same down. (11) Passes may be used to 
get broken field runners in the open; that 
is, quick passes and plenty of screen block- 
ing. (12) Running passes may add preci- 
sion and deception to the running plays. 


There are three distinct uses of the for- 
ward pass. First, it may be used as a 
threat. It should be used just enough to 
keep the defensive players alive and alert, 
and force them to protect their positions 
until the play has been disclosed. Second, 
it may be used as an incidental part of the 
offensive. Each team should have about 
six well-planned passes that may be used 
on any down; three for midfield and three 
for the scoring region. Third, it may be 
used as an important part of a well- 
planned attack. A series of plays may be 
planned in which passes are used when the 
position on the field warrants them. A 
pass may be thrown on any down. 


Sequence of Plays 
ET us say that our team is between 
the 20-yard line and the goal line. 
The play starts from a modified punt for- 
mation. (See Diagram 1.) The ends are 
1 or % yards from their tackles, the half- 
backs in the holes. The spinner man, 2, 
takes the ball from center, fakes to the 














DIAG. 2 
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This latest Wilson Basketball swatch book and buying guide. It will give 
you a comprehensive idea of what is the newest in basketball equipment 
and what materials are available within definite price ranges for uniforms. 

One of the most helpful pieces of coach information material gotten out— 
so we are told. The demand for these guides always exceeds our supply. You 
should receive one through the mail the very first of October. If for any 
reason you do not—let us know at once. We will see to it that you do. 

The Wilson line of uniforms represents outstanding styles and values in 
the field —Wilson inflated goods has long set the standard for leadership. 
Be sure you get this buying guide. 
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deep man, 3, and then takes the ball 
through the line on an off-tackle play to 
the weak side. The gain is for 6 yards. 

Again the same formation is used. It 
looks like the same play. (See Diagram 
2.) Again the spinner man, 2, takes the 
ball through the same hole for a gain of 5 
yards. The secondary defensive men are 
rushing in fast now to bring the runner 
down, but, instead of his taking the ball 
right on, he shoots a fast lateral to a flank- 
ing halfback, 1, who is out on the side 
stepping fast down the field. The flank- 
ing back catches the lateral. He is only 10 
yards from the goal line. Who is going to 
stop him? That is the point, who is going 
to stop him? It is a touchdown. 

Let us say the flanking back failed by 3 
yards to make a touchdown. Again the 
same formation is used and again it looks 
like the same play. (See Diagram 3.) But 
it isn’t. It is a half spinner with the right 
halfback, 1, going down to screen block the 
defensive fullback. Then back 3 runs and 
stands a yard over the goal line with his 
back to the defense and facing the passer. 
The pass is made by 2. The ball is thrown 
only 7 yards to back 3—for a touchdown. 

Who of the defense is responsible for al- 
lowing the play? The defensive tackles 
rushed the play, the ends rushed the play, 
the guards rushed, the fullback was 
screened and could not knock down the 
pass in time and the halfbacks thought it 
was going to be a running play. What can 
a coach say? 

The play worked. Did the defensive 
men play incorrectly according to the posi- 
tion of the ball on the field? Surely there 
must be some form of defense that can 
stop such a simple play. 

Let us say the first two plays gained 
but 9 yards. It is third down and a yard 
to go for first down. The defense is clos- 
ing in fast now and expects a hard smash 
at the line. The ball is on the 11-yard line. 
Will the offense pass or run? Again the 
play looks like a spinner. But it is a half 
spinner with a double fake. The spinner 
back is 4 yards behind the line. He takes 
one step back and comes up passing. The 
deep man who faked by goes right through 
the line. The defensive fullback and a 
halfback rush in to tackle him, but as they 
reach for him he opens his arms and shows 


them that he does not have the ball. As 
they look up, the pass is over their heads 
to the man who showed them he did not 
have the ball. Touchdown! 

There was no indication of a pass in this 
play, but it turned out to have one. Who 
is to blame for allowing it? Surely the 
offense would not pass with a single yard 
to go for first down. But why, argues the 
offense, should we waste the chance to 
score a touchdown when perhaps we could 
make only about 2 yards on a line play? 
A pass in this situation is smart football, 
and, because of the rule change in passing 
over the goal line, the defense will never 
know when the pass is to be made. 

I believe that each time a pass is thrown 
it should be made to take advantage of a 
particular secondary man. Backs are al- 
most always leaving their positions vulner- 
able for a pass attack. Because of the 
duties of the fullbacks, their position on 
short passes is hard to cover, and, with the 
aid of more and better screen blocking, the 
halfbacks are having their hands full this 
season. 


The Stationary Pass and the Running 
Pass 


T is a known fact that the stationary 
pass is far more accurate than the run- 
ning pass. But will that small difference 
scare off the running pass? No, it will 
not. Many teams last year and the years 
before used the running pass, and it is a 
thing which is coming forward more each 
year. Passers have been able to master 
the technique of passing the ball while 
running at top speed. 
End runs no longer remain end runs as 


























they have been in the past. On one play 
the end goes down to block. The half- 
back tries to avoid this contact. On the 
next play the end goes down, and it looks 
like the same play. This time the half- 
back again tries to avoid contact because 
the end used a good fake on him. He goes 
up to meet the play, and the pass is over 
his head for a touchdown. 


Lateral and Backward Passes 


HE fast spot passes result in longer 

gains when a lateral is attached. To 
defend against them, the secondary men 
almost have to be at two places at one 
time. Let us assume that the ball is on 
the 40-yard line of the defensive team. It 
is first down, 10 to go. A short, fast spot 
pass is tried. (See Diagram 4.) Every 
player starts counting as the ball is passed 
from center. On the count of “Two,” the 
ball is passed. On the count of “Three,” 
the ball should be in the hands of the re- 
ceiver. Back 2 half spins and fakes to 3, 
who goes on to block out the defensive left 
tackle. The right guard comes back to 
take the defensive left end. Back 1 and 
the right end screen the defensive full- 
back and then go down the field as the 
diagram indicates. The left end cuts fast 
behind the defensive line about 3 yards 
deep and angles slightly deeper. He is 4 
to 6 yards deep when he catches the pass. 
Back 4 follows behind the offensive line 
and goes out about 10 yards wide on the 
right flank. The left end receives the ball 
from 2 and cuts straight down the field. 
As he is about to be tackled he passes 
laterally to 4. This pass play may be used 
to either side, with either a back or an end 
handling the ball. 

The receiver of the lateral is in the open 
with not one man to bring him down. 
Will he be caught? Each defensive man 
did his duty and yet each remained en- 
tirely behind the play. The weak-side 
men on the defense were completely be- 
hind the play. 

Then we have the double lateral from 
an end to a back, to another back. (See 
Diagram 5.) It is run from a modified 
punt formation. The right halfback, 1, 
screens the defensive fullback, then goes 
down for the safety man and blocks him 





























DIAG. 6 
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“TI can recommend the Blue Streak PAL 


so highly because I wear it myself” 





@ The new Blue Streak PAL has a host of good friends among coaches and trainers. They 
wear PAL. They know its worth. And they recommend it without reservation to every boy 
and man who asks, “what is the best supporter for me to wear?” Try PAL and we believe 


that you, too, will recommend it. 


I Seams are anchored—sealed in live rubber—cannot pull 
out. & Made of Lastex—lighter weight, longer life. 3 Soft, 
mercerized webbing—comfortable, good looking and it 
stays soft. 4 Reinforced elastic front—extra strength here 
means longer life. § Tailored leg straps—more comfort- 





able because they are tailored to prevent curling. @ Fitted 
Celanese pouch soft, good looking and non-chafing. AND PAL IS SANITARY 


It is made by Bauer & Black, famous 
Because of these exclusive features, the Blue Streak PAL will surgical dressing house. Wear 
PAL and we believe you will rec- 
ommend it as the supporter for 
first cost is more than justified by its unusually long life. boys and men who want the best. 


Wear the new [3/1015 SIN RSAIK PA L 


outwear several ordinary supporters—its slightly higher 
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Don’t let this foot 


infect others 








FEET like this deposit Athlete’s Foct 
fungi on the floors in and close to your 
swimming pool, locker rooms and shower 
rooms. Alta-Co, the Dolge odorless 
antiseptic and disinfectant, kills these 
fungi. Quickly! Diluted in water, 1-to- 
10, it kills in less than 30 seconds. Non- 
irritating to the skin. Excellent treat- 
ment, as well as preventive. Clinically 
tested by eminent authorities—their ver- 
batim reports on request. 


















Medical authorities 
recommend using a 
1-to-10 solution of 
Alta-Co in foot 
baths placed in en- 
trances to shower 
rooms and swimming 
pools. Also: mop- 
ping floors trod by 
many unshod feet 
with Alta-Co. Dolge 
offers this new, im- 
proved all-rubber 
foot bath free on 
special terms. List: 
$17.50 and worth 
it! Write for com- 
plete details 
—booklet J- 
10. No obli- 
gation. 


ALTA-CO 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Dept. A Westport, Conn. 
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to the inside. The right end takes two 
steps across the line of scrimmage, pivots 
to the outside and takes a fast two-count 
pass from the deep man, 3, who is 5%4 
yards behind the scrimmage line. The end 
catches the ball, turns to the outside and 
laterals to the inside flanking halfback, 4, 
who has come around behind his own line. 
The end then turns and goes after the 
safety man. The right guard takes the 
defensive center. The left guard and left 
tackle in the meantime have gone down for 
the safety man. The right tackle blocks 
momentarily and then cuts across the field 
to the weak side to pick up the first loose 
man. The left halfback is left untouched. 
He moves up to meet the play, and, as he 
is about to make the tackle, the ball is 
thrown laterally to the outside man, 2. 
Where is the man to stop him? There are 
no more men left in the secondary. The 
pass goes for a touchdown. 

Who is to blame? The defensive left 
halfback was doing his duty, and the of- 
fense ran right over his position for a 
touchdown. This is why coaches grow 
gray. If the safety man moves in too 
close, the quick kick is always the threat 
to keep him back. 

Let us say a team has a tall end. This 
gives an opportunity for a backward pass 
following a forward. (See Diagram 6.) 
On this play the right end goes about 10 
yards straight down the field, with the 
right halfback, 1, at his heels. The end 
cuts fast to the center and the halfback 
to the outside. The left end goes down 
about 10 yards and cuts at a right angle 
to the left. The pass is made to the right 
end in the center, who turns his back to 
the safety man and jumps high for the 
pass. If necessary, he may come in to 
meet the pass. The left half, 4, delays in 
order to escape the nearest defensive man, 
who will probably be the defensive center. 
Then he comes around behind the line of 
scrimmage. 

The pass is made as the defensive center 
goes to play the ball. The end flips the 
ball backward to the delaying left half who 
has come around behind the line of scrim- 
mage and into the open field in the center. 
As all defensive backs are instructed to 
play the ball after it has once been passed, 
they will rush in. The defensive left half- 
back has followed the offensive right half- 
back. As the defensive left half tries to 
turn in order to place himself in position 
to make a tackle, he is blocked by the of- 
fensive right halfback. The ball-carrier is 
in the open field. 

Who is going to bring him down? We 
can easily see what possibilities the for- 
ward pass really has with a strong run- 
ning attack attached to it. 


When Will Passes Be Made? 


HEN will the offense pass when in- 
side the 20-yard line? The question 
cannot be easily answered, because many 
factors enter into this problem. A team 


may pass on the first down. It may pass 
four straight times. It may hold its passes 
until the second, third or fourth downs. 
But if it is wise, it will not pass each time 
on the first down. 

Every team likes to make some head- 
way on the first down in order that it may 
have something to ride on for the next 
few downs. If a team is using a series of 
plays, its passes will be found to come on 
the second or third down. If a team is 
just hitting straight away, it may pass on 
the first or third down. It may always 
pass on the fourth down as a last resort. 
It is a fact that we never know exactly on 
just what down a team will pass. That de- 
pends upon the coach, the instructions 
which he has given his quarterback, the 
position of the ball on the field, the time 
of the game and the score. It is a smart 
man who can diagnose the passing attack 
of a smart offensive team which is strong 
in deception and precision. 


Defenses Against a Passing Attack 
HE defenses to use again a passing at- 
tack when inside the 20-yard line will 

vary according to the strength of the at- 
tacking team. It is foolish football to 
weaken a line to strengthen a pass de- 
fense inside the 20-yard line. The line 
should always have its full strength in this 
area. If the defensive line is weak, the 
offense will not need to pass to reach the 
promised land. There must be a set de- 
fense, because an unorthodox formation 
cannot stand successfully at this point and 
position on the field. From the 20- to the 
10-yard line, the following defenses are 
good: 7-2-2, 6-3-2, 6-2-3, 7-3-1, 7-1-3. 
From the 10-yard line to the goal line, the 
following are good defenses: 7-2-2, 7-3-1, 
7-4, 8-3, 9-2, 6-4-1. These defenses are 
strong for two reasons: First, the sec- 
ondary men do not have a great distance 
to cover. Second, the line is strengthened 
by additional men. This gives linemen a 
better chance to rush the offensive and to 
put a stop to the aerial attack by not giv- 
ing the passer time to pass, or by forcing 
the passer to throw the ball before the re- 
ceivers are ready for it. 

The defense will have to be fast, shifty, 
alert and aggressive in this territory. It 
must be able to adjust itself to meet a 
varied attack, because the offense may use 
so many methods of attack, such as for- 
ward passes, flips, laterals, backward 
passes, end runs, off-tackle plays, center 
plunges, slants, cut-backs, criss-crosses, re- 
verses, double reverses and spinners. The 
best way of breaking up or destroying a 
pass attack is to rush the passer off his 
feet. This can be accomplished only by an 
aggressive and fighting defense. 





E. B. Witson, formerly Director of Ath- 
letics at Lake Forest Academy, Lake For- 
est, Illinois, is now Head Football Coach 
at Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 
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A Maximum Intramural Program 
at a Minimum Cost 


, AN ODAY, school administrators every- 
where are conscious of a greater 
need for certain economies and 

have taken steps to secure such economies 
without crippling the efficiency of the 
school. Physical education in some small 
schools has been completely eliminated 
from the curriculum, as it has been at- 
tacked on the grounds that it is a frill 
or a fad. 

Physical education is indispensable to 
normal growth and to the proper physi- 
cal development of the youth into strong 
and vigorous young men and women. It 
offers the best opportunity for better so- 
cial growth, development of skills, full ap- 
preciation of life, creative endeavors and 
precise thinking. Training for more 
profitable use of leisure time is one of 
major aims of education, and to this end 
physical education makes many valuable 
contributions. Character development is 
closely related to the profitable use of leis- 
ure time. Physical education offers very 
valuable training in character development 
in that the contestants are expected to 
play fairly, hold respect for opponents, 
and make decisions for and against them- 
selves. 

The following intramural program oper- 
ates on a minimum cost. No school board 
can afford to eliminate physical education 
for the small cost of the program that 
follows. 

In this program it is intended that each 
boy and girl in the high school should act 
as an individual, represent himself or her- 
self and be responsible for his or her own 
conduct. Each individual should be an 
incentive for good to every other indi- 
vidual. It is planned that the entire pro- 
gram may be under the direct supervision 
of the director of athletics, but carried on 
by students. 

Every student is encouraged to enter a 
number of events. This makes the entire 
program able to serve the best individuals 
and offer help to the less proficient ones. 
The “entrance points” are placed high as 
an incentive for each student to enter 
each event. 


Purpose 


HE aim of this intramural program is 
to offer various amounts of valuable 
training in the physical development of 
the student, continued development of 
each individual student’s character and 
training for participation in leisure time 
activities. 
The program affords the student a valu- 
able opportunity to engage in many com- 
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HIS article by Miss Coatney and 

Mr. Pedersen is the outgrowth of 
several years of work on the problems 
and possibilities of the intramural pro- 
gram. It is the aim of the authors to 
present a program that is practical and 
useful for the small school where 
physical education is in danger of be- 
ing eliminated because of the expense 
connected with it. 





petitive games and encourages participa- 
tion in wholesome recreations, in order 
that the citizen of tomorrow may be a 
mentally alert and physically developed 
individual who will be able to participate 
successfully in life after leaving school and 
face squarely the problems of life. 


Program of Activities 


HE students provide themselves with 

a proper suit for use in the gym. All 
the games are scheduled by the students. 
In case of conflict, the director of intra- 
murals shall settle it. Basketballs and 
handballs will be furnished from the school 
supplies. Students shall arrange for their 
own Officials. This official shall give the 
score of the game he officiated to the direc- 
tor of athletics soon after the game is 
over. 


General Requirements 


O qualify for “entrance points” in an 

event, the individual must be at the 
assigned place and ready to play at the 
time scheduled for the game. The pupil 
may win “additional points” by playing in 
at least 90 per cent of his scheduled games. 
The student loses “entrance points” when 
the forfeited games total two or more. 
Each student shall be awarded “additional 
points” according to the number of games 
won in comparison to the number won by 
the champion, who receives the maximum 
number of “additional points.” For in- 
stance, the winner of the horse-shoe throw- 
ing tournament wins seven of his games. 
Each game will then be worth the total 
“additional points” which that individual 
event gives divided by the number of 
games won, which makes each individual 
game worth 10 points (70 divided by 7). 
Other individuals then also receive 10 
points for each of the games won by them. 


Intramural Rules 


LL the intramural contests should be 
played according to the rules and 


regulations of the state high school athletic 
association. Every contestant should check 
his opponent to see that he is eligible. The 
intramural program at the present time is 
to benefit those of the school who are un- 
able to make one of the school’s teams. 
The eligibility of contestants should be 
accurately checked so that the program 
will accomplish the most toward its goal. 


ARTICLE J—ELIGIBILITY 


1. Before each event a certified list of 
individuals must be filed with the man- 
agers of intramurals, or with the director 
of athletics, and posted in a conspicuous 
place, where each pupil may check his 
opponent before the contest is played. 

2. All students ranked as undergradu- 
ates are eligible to compete in the intra- 
mural program. 

3. Students dropped from any school 
team because of scholastic ineligibility will 
not be eligible for participation in intra- 
murals. 

4. No student who has been awarded 
varsity letters in any sport is eligible to 
participate in the events of that sport. 
This pertains to all letters, whether 
granted by the school the student is now 
attending or a high school that he pre- 
viously attended. 

5. All students to have the privilege of 
taking part in intramurals, must carry 
their regularly assigned load of academic 
subjects, have a passing grade in three of 
them and be normal physically. 


ARTICLE II—ForFe!tTs 


1. A forfeit takes place when a student 
has had due time to prepare to play a 
scheduled game and then fails to appear 
for the contest. The dates should be set 
at least four weeks ahead of the game. 

2. To receive a forfeit, the opponent of 
the player forfeiting must be in suit and 
ready to play. Full ten minutes passing 
of time is necessary before a forfeit may 
be granted. The player who is to receive 
the forfeit must remain on the floor until 
the full ten minutes time allowance is up. 

3. After an individual forfeits two of 
the regularly scheduled games in any one 
event, he loses the “entrance points” for 
that event. 

4. The score of all forfeited games will 
be 1 to 0. 


ARTICLE III—PostPoNEMENTS 


1. Postponements will be arranged by 
the director of athletics, if the new agree- 
ment may be made satisfactory to both of 
the students concerned. 

2. The reason for the postponement 
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shall be sufficient or the game will be 
played as scheduled. 


ARTICLE I1V—Prorests 


1. All protests must be made in the 
form of writing and filed in the office of 
the director of athletics not exceeding a 
twenty-four hour period following the 
game. : 

2. At the time the protest is to be con- 
sidered, each individual must be present 
to represent himself. The director will 
notify them of the meeting in due time. 


ARTICLE V—PoINTs AND AWARDS 


1. Winners in each of the classes are to 
be announced at the spring graduation ex- 
ercises and their names placed on a plaque, 
which will be kept as the permanent prop- 
erty of the school and will be displayed in 
the school’s trophy case. 

2. Awards may be made to the winners, 
if this does not conflict with the rules of 
the state high school athletic association. 


The Point System 





OINTS awarded in the various events | 


are as follows: 
Entrance Additional Victory 


Event Points Points Points 
Horseshoes ........ 100 
PE Whedcesseces 20 1 point 

per mile 
Ten spot golf.......30 70 100 
Free throwing .....30 70 100 
Free throw golf.....30 70 100 
Serr! ee 70 
Scholarship ........30 A—5 
y—4 
C—3 
.. D-2 rr 
errr 25 50 75 
3 See 15 50 65 
. eee 10 40 50 
Swimming .........30 10 40 
Posture test ........ 20 25 45 
FU GD 6 ceccssss 20 1 point 
per game 
(i RPT renee 20 Ist—5 
2nd—3 
- 3rd—1 
PL a cdedcxcaien 25 5 points 
per match 
Wrestling ......... 25 5 points 
per match 


Girls’ Calendar of Sports 
SEPTEMBER—Hiking, tennis, posture test. 
Octoser—Hiking, tennis. 
NovEMBER—Free throwing, posture test, 

stunts. 
DecEMBER—Stunts, pep clubs. 
JANUARY—Swimming, stunts, pep clubs, 
posture test. 
Fresruary—Scholarship, pep clubs. 
MarcH—Ping pong, posture test. 
Aprit—Tennis, hiking. 
May—Scholarship, track posture test. 


Boys’ Calendar of Sports 


SEPTEMBER—Posture test, horseshoes, hik- 
ing. 
OctToprr—Tennis, hiking. 
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Two Friends of the Coach 











Dubow D35 ee Ae - 
proved for the sixth time by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. Finest pebble grain cow- 
hide. Double lined. Valve blad- 
der. Conforms to latest specifi- 
cations of the Basketball Rules 
Committee. 


Dubow D45 Footbali— 
National Federation ap- 
proved—sixth time. Con- 
forms to latest specifica- 
tions. Double lined. Valve 
type bladder. 

For Night Football—The 
DWF, similar to the D45 
except made with WHITE 
LEATHER— not merely 
painted white. 


They're loyal—these two friends of the coach. They never let him 
down. They don't give him advice he doesn't want. They don't tell 
the world (from their rostrum in the drug store) what's wrong with the 
team. They're not that kind. Day after day, during the football or 
the basketball season, they're the same loyal, dependable friends, doing 
just what the coach expects of them—and when. And that's all any 
man can expect of any friend. 


The wise coach will find that he has other good friends, too, besides the D35 and 
the D45. For there is a complete line of Dubow athletic equipment that gives a 
surprisingly large amount of dependability at a surprisingly low cost. For instance, 
he may find the DHB basketball almost as good a friend as the D35, or the F65 foot- 
ball almost as faithful as the D45—and at prices that are easier on the budget. 
Ask your dealer about Dubow equipment. 











J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co. 
Send for 1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 
Send me your latest catalog, showing the D35, the D45 and com- 
Fall and plete line of football and basketball equipment. 
Winter POE A Ged outs bss cevccemcunn Gabe... 5. 5 onc AOU E aoe 
RNIN scone vic se eden sc.vindee oe Bans Ghats s catughs Guay ane 
Catalog ET Far Spee Ee eh 














“DUTCH” STERNAMAN'S 


Speed Shoes for 


FOOTBALL 


LIGHT—DURABLE—W ATERPROOF 


Your Choice of Cleats, 
Regular, Short 
Game, Mud or 

Long Game 












THE PERFECT SHOE for every purpose of the game. 
Lightning fast, yet sturdy enough to stand up under the 
punishment of hard scrimmage. Fully cleated, a single 
pair weighs only 30 ounces! Water-proof black canvas 
drill uppers, leather trimmed and fully reinforced at all 
strain points. Reinforced one-piece flexible sole with 
hard box toe. Equipped with your choice of Regular, 
Mud or Game Cleats. 


EDWARD C. ("Dutch") STERNAMAN 
2656 Diversey Blvd., Chicago 


A PAIR 
(In team lots of 12) 


SINGLE PAIR 
$3.25 
Detachable Cleated 
$3.75 


Any model of our 
permanent cleats 
with nails—one set 
of 14 cleats, 65c 
Save by Recleating 


Write for additional information 


NoveMBER—Posture test, free throwing, 
ten spot golf. 

DECEMBER—Swimming, free throwing, ten 
spot golf, boxing. 

JANUARY—Free throw golf, stunts, ten 
spot golf, posture test. 

Fespruary—Handball, wrestling. 

Marcu—Handball, posture test, ping 
pong. 

Aprit—Tennis, track, hiking. 

May—Scholarship, tennis, hiking, posture 
test. 


Rules of Events 


ULES for only certain of the events 

are included here. Readers will be 

able to evolve their own rules for the 
other events. 

TEN Spor GoLr 

All students regularly enrolled shall be 

eligible. A regulation basketball and goal 

are used. Matches are eighteen holes each. 

Courts and numbers shall be as shown in 

the accompanying diagram. Players start 

















NATURAL BEND 


Spring Steel Arch Support 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Reg. Pat. Pending 


A Football Shoe 


with the Speed of 
a Track Shoe 





America’s 
Outstanding 
Cleat for 
Speed... 
Service... 
Safety... 


TRICO Renewable Cleats are moulded 
from a specially treated compound that is 
tough yet resilient. They have no metal 
inserts. The new 10-R Cleat is a “bear” 
for wear. 

TRICO Horn Fibre Cleats have proven 
most economical where non-renewable cleats 
are desired. They far outwear ordinary 
cleats . . . eliminating the necessity of con- 
stantly nailing cleats to shoes. 

When ordering football shoes specify 
TRICO Cleats . . . and get the best. 


And 6 other styles 








(The finished product with Flex at the natural 
end of the foot) 


Coaches! 


Get in touch with us or your dealer 
for further information. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of High Grade Cleats for Football Shoes 
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at spot 1 and shoot until they miss. They 
follow the numerical order of the holes. 
The number of the spot on which a player 
misses is subtracted from 10. This num- 
ber gives the player his score. If a stu- 
dent completes the ten holes without miss- 
ing, he is given an advantage of 2, unless 
his opponent makes the same _ score. 
Matches cannot be postponed. 


Free THrow GOLF 


All students regularly enrolled shall be 
eligible. A regulation basketball and bas- 
ket shall be used. Eighteen holes consti- 
tute a game. A match consists of the best 
two out of three games. Three free 
throws will constitute a hole of golf. Con- 
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testants will receive their scores for the 
hole by a comparison of the shots made 
by the individual players. If contestant 
A makes three free throws and his op- 
ponent B makes but two of his free throws, 
then A will be one up at the end of the 
hole. Games cannot be _ postponed. 
Matches need not all be played during the 
same day. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Students must make known at the be- 
ginning of each semester their wish to com- 
pete for scholarship honors. Any students 
receiving two D’s will lose their “entrance 
points.” Students shall receive the set 
number of points for each full time aca- 
demic subject, according to schedule of 
points indicated under the column, Point 
System. 

TRACK 

All students regularly enrolled shall be 
eligible, except students who have won a 
letter from a high school in track. 

Regulation rules for each event will be 
followed. The student may enter only 
three events and one must be a field event. 
The list of events for boys includes the 
100-yard dash, 440-yard run, 60-yard low 
hurdles, 880-yard run, high jump, shot 
putt, discus, and broad jump. 

Points are given as follows: 5, 3, 1. 

Track may be provided for girls if this 
does not conflict with state high school 
rules. Each girl may enter only two 
events. 

The list of girls’ events includes the fol- 
lowing: 50-,75-, 100-yard dashes, 50-yard 
low hurdles, running broad jump, running 
hop, step and jump, standing broad jump, 
running high jump, hurl ball throw, bas- 
ketball throw, and baseball throw. 


Game Officials 
AME officials are responsible for the 
encouragement and enforcement of 
sportsmanlike conduct in all contests. 
Officials should wear a neat uniform. 
Tkey should know the rules and have the 
interpretation for each in mind. 


Training Regulations 
N the more strenuous activities there 
is a real need of practice in order that 
students may participate successfully. 

To safeguard the health of the con- 
testants they must practice to get in con- 
dition in order to participate. A check-up 
should be kept to see that each student 
stays in condition. 





THE six-man defensive line predomi- 
nates among the high schools that play 
Ruston, Louisiana, High School, according 
to J. 8. Gray, coach at that school. Only 
one school in the district employs the 
seven-man line on defense. On offense, the 
single and double wing-back and the Notre 
Dame systems are used. Coach Gray is 
attempting to popularize track at his 
school. 
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IT’S SPEED 
AGAINST SPEED 
IN THE OPEN FIELD 


Once the ball carrier’s clear of the 
line, or when the secondary must 
race a fleet end down under a forward, 
it’s speed, and speed alone that 
counts! 

And what cramps speed? In nine 
out of ten cases, just carrying too 

| much weight, or being hampered by 
hard, stiff footwear. 

Although 17% stronger, weight 
for weight, than any other leather 
used in shoes, Kangaroo is feather 
light. And on the feet, ounces affect 
the speed as pounds would else- 
where in the equipment. Kangaroo 
is soft and pliable, too. It leaves the 
feet free and comfortable for subtle 
feints, brings the player off the field 
as foothappy as when he ran on. 

Write ‘‘genuine Kanga- 
roo’’ into your specifications 
for shoes—baseball, track, 
football or hockey shoes. 
Your varsities need Kanga- 
roo for victory—your other 
teams should have it 
for the foot health and 
safety it brings. 


Australian KANGAROO 
tanned in AMERICA 
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HOW TO GET QUICK RELIEF 


waen PAIN 


‘TIES KNOTS’ 


IN YOUR MUSCLES 


That “knot of pain” is a real knot— 
muscles are tight with congestion 
that needs to be soothed away if you 
want real relief. 


And thousands will tell you the way 
to soothe that knot away is to rub, 


rub, rub with good old Absorbine Jr. 


You can feel its grateful, warming 
glow spread down into the tissues as 
your hand moves back and forth over 
that spot of pain. You can feel the 

leasant circulation of fresh clean 
Blood flowing through the tissues to 
carry congestion away. 


That’s why Absorbine Jr. has been the 
choice of famous athletes, coaches 
and trainers for forty years. Men who 
have to get quick relief will tell you 
that nothing soothes away throbbing 
pain, soreness and congestion like 
Absorbine Jr. 

All druggists can supply you with 
Abssaiine Te.—81 55 bottle. 
Economical to use ... only a few 
drops are needed per application. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, Athlete's Foot 
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Wrestling as an 
Interscholastic Sport 


By Clarence E. Swackhamer 
Director of Physical Education, Euclid, Ohio, Central School 


S a student and teacher of physi- 
A cal education for the past several 

years, the writer has had the privi- 
lege of observing wrestling both as a phys- 
ical education activity and as an inter- 
scholastic sport. 

Interscholastic wrestling started in 
Greater Cleveland some eight or nine years 
ago, but only during the last five years 
have the teams been organized into a 
league with a regular schedule of meets 
drawn up. The Greater Cleveland Inter- 
scholastic Wrestling Association came into 
existence in 1930 with a membership of 
nine schools. Since that time five schools 
have been added and two have withdrawn. 
Each of the two schools that withdrew did 
so after one year of competition because 
of lack of equipment and finances. With 
twelve schools competing in 1932, it be- 
came necessary to divide the league into 
eastern and western divisions. This de- 
creased the number of meets necessary and 
lessened the traveling distance for the com- 
peting teams. 

Team standings are determined in each 
division, but there has been no effort to 
select a city championship team for the 
past two years. 

Each division at the end of the season 
holds an elimination meet, and the two 
winners in each weight-class qualify for 
the city meet. These meets are to deter- 
mine individual ability, and no team scores 
are kept. Awards are given for the first 
three places in each class. The attendance 
at the finals for the last two seasons has 
been well over 1,000 spectators. 

Interest in the sport has grown rapidly 
during the last two years. The men in 
charge of the teams are endeavoring to 
make wrestling meet all the objectives of 
a good physical education activity. Regu- 
lar meetings are held, at which various 
phases of the sport are discussed and ac- 
tion is taken, when necessary, to improve 
the game. Recently the Greater Cleveland 
Wrestling Coaches and Officials Associa- 
tion came into existence. Members of this 
organization are high school and college 
coaches and officials. Its purpose is to in- 
terpret the rules and to develop better 
and more uniform officiating. Several 
meetings of this organization are held dur- 
ing the season, at which time discussions 
and demonstrations are carried on. The 
chief result has been a better understand- 
ing between coaches and officials, which 
makes for better officiating. 


Factual Questionnaire 


S a further aid in the endeavor to 

keep wrestling on a par with other 
physical education activities, a question- 
naire was sent out to schools sponsoring 
interscholastic wrestling in the vicinity 
of Cleveland. The questions asked were 
those thought to be of vital interest to the 
schools. Questionnaires were sent to fif- 
teen schools and replies were received from 
fourteen. All questions were answered by 
each school and additional comments were 
freely given. The questionnaire follows: 

1. (Q) How many years have you had 
wrestling as a competitive sport in your 
school? 

(A) The answers to this question ranged 
from two to eight years. The complete list 
was as follows: 2 schools, 2 years each; 
5 schools, 3 years; 3 schools, 4 years; 1 
school, 6 years; 1 school, 7 years; 2 schools, 
8 years. 

2. (Q) Do you teach wrestling in your 
required physical education work? Are 
all boys required to take part? 

(A) Nine schools answered yes, and six 
schools no. Six of the nine schools require 
the boys to take part. 

3. (Q) How many interscholastic meets 
have your teams competed in per year dur- 
ing the past three years? The past 
wrestling season? 

(A) The lowest average per year was 
six, and the highest ten. During the past 
season the number of meets held by the 
various schools was as follows: 3 schools 
had 6 meets each; 4 schools had 8 meets; 
4 schools had 9 meets; 2 schools had 10 
meets; 1 school had 12 meets. 

The average number of meets held was 
between eight and nine. 

4. (Q) What is the length of your 
wrestling season (the number of weeks 
between the time you start practice until 
your last meet) ? 

(A) Three schools reported 10 weeks 
each, one school 11 weeks, five schools 12 
weeks each, one school 14, one 15, one 16, 
one 17 and one 18 weeks. The average 
length of season was 12 weeks. 

5. (Q) Do you have too few, too many 
meets? 

(A) Those schools having six meets an- 
swered too few, those having ten or more 
meets answered too many, and those hav- 
ing eight or nine meets answered just right. 

6. (Q) How many practice sessions do 
you have per week? What is the length of 
your practice sessions? 
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(A) Seven schools have 4 practice pe- 
riods per week; 3 schools have 3 practice 
periods per week; 4 schools have 2 prac- 
tice periods per week; 3 schools have a 
l-hour practice period each week; 4 
schools have a 14-hour practice period 
each week; 7 schools have a 2-hour prac- 
tice period each week. 


7. (Q) Do you have what might be 
termed pre-season practice? 

(A) Three schools answered yes, eleven 
schools no. 

8. (Q) Are members of your team per- 
mitted to play on other interscholastic 
teams during the wrestling season? 

(A) Only one school answered yes, and 
thirteen no. 

9. (Q) How many boys reported for 
your wrestling squad, 1933-34? Was this 
number more or less than in former years? 

(A) The smallest number per school 
was 18, and the largest number 75. A 
total of 750 boys reported for the season. 
Eleven schools reported more boys than 
in former years, two schools less and one 
the same. The average number reporting 
per school was 41. 

10. (Q) In your opinion, what per cent 
of the boys who reported for wrestling 
would be able to make other interscholastic 
teams during the wrestling season? 

(A) Two schools answered 0; 3 schools 
answered 2 per cent each; 1 school an- 
swered 4 per cent; 1 school answered 5 
per cent; 6 schools answered 10 per cent; 
1 school answered 20 per cent. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the number of sports carried during the 
wrestling season varied considerably with 








the various schools. There was a total av- | 


erage of 10 per cent. 

11. (Q) What per cent of the boys who 
reported for wrestling were members of 
your football squad ? 


(A) The answers covered a range of | 
from 2 to 75 per cent. By computing sep- | 


arate percentages on each questionnaire 
and using answers 11 and 9, it was found 


that 128 of the 570 boys or 20 per cent | 


were football players. 

12. (Q) Is wrestling a major sport in 
your school; that is, do you give letters of 
equal value in wrestling, basketball and 
football? 

(A) Nine schools answered yes, and five 
no. 
13. (Q) Do you require a medical ex- 
amination of all members of your squad 
before they are permitted to compete? 

(A) Thirteen schools answered yes and 
one no. 


14. (Q) List all injuries to members of | 


your squad during practice and competi- 
tion which have required medical atten- 
tion. This question should cover as many 
seasons as you have accurate information 
for. Please state the number of years you 
are covering and state the character of the 
injury. 

(A) One school answered in a general 
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YOUR 
STAR PLAYER 





is no good sitting on the bench 





Your players, equipped with Hood 
Athletic Shoes with Posture Foun- 
dation, can easily maintain their 
speed throughout the game and sea- 
son. Posture Foundation furnishes 
complete protection for your play- 
er’s feet. It is a patented feature 
which provides “Insurance against 
tired legs, fallen arches, and flat 
feet.” It speeds up his play and pre- 


vents that “late game” leg fatigue. 

Then, too, the foot stays in one 
position in Hood Basketball Shoe 
better than in ordinary shoes, thus 
reducing the opportunity for chaf- 
ing and blistering. The extra-sure 
floor grip of the outsoles (either 
molded or buffed crepe), not only 
makes fast footwork an easy thing, 
but assures absolute safety. 























POSTURE FOUNDATION 
This patented feature consists of (1) a hard, rigid 
piece of material directly under the large anklebone, 
which gives proper support to the foot and guards 
against collapse of bone structure; and (2) a piece 
of resilient sponge rubber that 
prevents pressure under the sen- 
sitive area of the feet. 








Features of Hood Basketball Shoe 


1. Posture Foundation—insurance against leg 
fatigue. 2. Special Uppers—leather or canvas 
designed to prevent chafing—re-inforced 
against ora we Ao a full season’s wear. 
3. Telescopic Eyelets—securely anchored—will 
not chafelaces.4. Sponge Cushion Heels—prevent 
heel bruises. 5. Outsoles— Molded or Buffed 
Crepe—provide perfect floor traction. 














Please send me ... 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Watertown, Mass.—Athletic Footwear Dept. 
copies of the 1933-34 Basketball Hints for my squad. 


woesbcoewese en ADDRESS... .eeeveesese POOP e Here ee reee 




















GoldSmith 
OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 


No. X9L Laceless No. X9D Double Laced 


are recognized as being unequalled. The perfect shape—the perfect 
balance—the tested, double multi-ply lining—the patented, improved, 
feather-weight “Para-Valve” spell BASKETBALL PERFECTION. 


Their durability and stamina assure long and continuous service. 


Easy Replacement 


Goldsmith “Para-Valve” bladders can be easily removed and replaced, 
through the lace opening. They are cemented directly to the ball and 
at all times present a smooth, even, non-bulging surface. 


THE P.CG O1a SG mith sons, inc. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 





























QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the FOOT BALL RULES 


New Edition, Strictly 1934 
Edited by E. C. KRIEGER (Ohio University) 


A complete study of the Foot Ball Rules, including complete information 
concerning EIGHTEEN of the changes and clarifications in the 1934 Rules 
of great importance to coaches and officials. 

The Supplements “What the Field Captain by Yale, Alabama, Ohio State, Ohio Uni- 
Should Know” and “What Every Player versity, Indiana, Texas, Montana, Carnegie 
Should Know” contain many pages of valu- Tech, Arkansas, Denver, Maine, Utah State, 


able information for the instruction of play- Ohio Wesleyan, Miami and many others in 
ers. addition to many secondary schools. 


Putting these books in the hands of the play- An essential item of the library of every coach 
ers is a great time saver for the coach. Used and official. 


Single Copies, $1.00 
Quantity Prices to Schools 


THE LAWHEAD PRESS ATHENS, OHIO 
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way and could not be listed. Of the re- 
maining thirteen schools, two reported no 
injuries over a period of three years each, 
seven reported one injury each over pe- 
riods of from two to eight years and one 
reported four injuries in five years. The 
average number of years covered was 3.7 
and the total injuries 17, or an average of 
4.6 injuries per year. Using the number 
of boys listed under question 9 as a basis 
for computing, the total injuries would be 
9 of 1 per cent. There were ten cases of 
cauliflower ear, two cases of cracked ribs. 
three cases of dislocation of the elbow, one 
shoulder dislocation, one knee dislocation, 
one broken arm and one ankle injury. 

15. (Q) Is wrestling self-supporting fi- 
nancially in your school? (Do not include 
the purchase of mats and covers in this 
answer.) 

(A) Nine schools answered yes, and five 
schools no. 

16. (Q) How do members of your 
wrestling team rank scholastically in rela- 
tion to members of other teams (above, 
average or below) ? 

(A) Nine schools answered average, and 
five schools answered above. 

17. (Q) Have members of your team, 
after graduation, taken up wrestling in 
college or elsewhere? How many have 
done so and what records have they at- 
tained? 

(A) Three schools have had no boys in 
college but have had wrestling only two or 
three years. Thirty-nine boys have been 
members of college wrestling squads, three 
boys have been college state champions 
and one boy has been runner-up in a Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Meet. Nine boys 
have wrestled on Y. M. C. A. teams, one 
boy became a wrestling coach and one boy 
took up professional wrestling. 

18. (Q) What was the background in 
wrestling or physical education of the man 
who started wrestling in your school? 
Give the same information in regard to 
the present coach. 

(A) Two questionnaires could not be 
recorded because of a misinterpretation of 
the question. Wrestling was started in 
seven schools by men who had majors in 
physical education, two of whom also had 
M.A. degrees in physical education and 
three of whom had also been college 
wrestlers. In three schools the first teams 
were coached by former college wrestlers, 
in one by a professional wrestler and in one 
by a man who had had no experience 
whatever. At the present time, each of the 
twelve teams is in direct charge of a man 
who has a major in physical education 
or who has wrestled in college, or both. 
All coaches are members of the school fac- 
ulty. 


Opinions of Coaches 
O secure the personal opinions of 
wrestling coaches the following was 


added to the questionnaire: : 
State briefly your personal ideas on the 
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following questions. 

1. (Q) The present weight classification 
as used in the Greater Cleveland Inter- 
scholastic Wrestling Association — (105, 
115, 122, 130, 135, 140, 145, 155, 165, Un- 
limited). 

(A) Eleven schools reported very good 
but offered the following suggestions: 
“The unlimited class should be limited to 
180 pounds.” “The official weights should 
be used and two boys should be permitted 
to participate in each of some of the mid- 
dle classes.” One criticism was that the 
extra weights made too large a team and 
another was that there should be a 95 
pound class. The reasons offered by four 
schools for favoring the weight classifica- 
tion now in use were: “It discourages 
weight reduction by offering a greater 
variety of weights in the classes where 
most of the boys will be found.” 

2. (Q) The scoring system of 5-2, 
rather than 5-3 as designated in the official 
rules. (The 5-2 plan has been in use for 
the past two years by the G. C. I. W. A.) 

(A) Seven schools favor the 5-3 plan 
because they believe the 5-2 plan has not 
encouraged aggressiveness as it was in- 
tended to do. Five schools favor the 5-2 
plan, and two schools prefer it until some 
better means of discouraging stalling is 
found. Three schools voiced their ap- 
proval of the new method of scoring (as 
many points for a fall as the length of the 
bout in minutes, and each minute of time 
advantage scored as a point unless a fall 
is secured). However, only a few of the 
coaches were aware of this plan when the 
questionnaire was answered. 

3. (Q) Do you think that _inter- 
scholastic wrestling should be carried on as 
a school sport? Why or why not? 

(A) Thirteen schools answered yes. 
The comments were in general as follows: 
It develops confidence. It is a natural 
sport. It provides an activity for the boy 
who would be unable to participate on 
other interscholastic teams during the 
same season. 

4. (Q) The attitude of the community, 
student body and the school executives to- 
ward the sport. 

(A) Nine schools answered this ques- 
tion as favorable, two answered it as favor- 
able and highly enthusiastic about the 
sport and three schools reported very lit- 
tle interest. 


Conclusion 


ROM the answers in the above ques- 


tionnaire, it would seem that wres- | 
tling is proving very satisfactory as an | 


interscholastic sport in Greater Cleve- 
land. Although it has been in existence 
in the above schools but a comparatively 
short time, it is growing in favor with both 
the contestant and the spectator. Being 
an individual activity as well as a team 
game there enters in an element not found 
in all the so-called major sports. Since 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 








With Improved Features 


1. Has improved shock-absorbing insole 
2. Raised heel 


3. Roll-up extension on tread surface that will pre- 
vent side slipping 


Comes in two numbers— 
No. 55, made of Australian Kangaroo 
No. 56, made of athletic tanned Elk 


Both of Goodyear welt construction. Easy to resole. 





Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood St.. Chicago, Hlinois 
a 
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ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


for the relief of 
INFLAMMATION, CONGESTION and PAIN 


It is antiseptic, and a safe and effective dressing for 
direct application to the skin in cases of 


BRUISES ABRASIONS 
SPRAINS BURNS 

STRAINS PAINFUL SHOULDER 
TORN LIGAMENTS JOINT INJURIES 
DISLOCATIONS WRY NECK 

BOILS PULLED TENDONS 


BRUSH BURNS PAINFUL SORES 


PUNCTURE WOUNDS 





Coaches, Trainers and Physical Directors are 
invited to write for sample and literature 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MAN'F'G CO. 
163 Varick Street ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; d NEW YORK 
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Lambert Basketball is Winning Basketball 


The record of the 1933-34 Purdue University basketball team again demonstrates the 
soundness of the coaching methods of Ward L. (Piggie) Lambert. Honors won by this 
team include the following: Championship of the Western Conference, High All-Time 
Scoring Record (831 Points), Great Defensive Record (554 Points Scored by Op- 
ponents). 


Practical Basketball 


po amy oh fully Lambert's system of winning basketball. Order your copy before the 
season begins. 
Price, $4.00 C. O. D. (P. Additional)—Prepaid, $4.00 (Save Money 
by Yee This Ways Fonign Price, 3400 Plus Postage (No C. O. D.) 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6858 Gienwood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














wrestling is carried on as part of the phys- 
ical education program and taught in the 
regular classes, there is a chance for the 
exceptional boy to compete with other ex- 
ceptional boys when he becomes a mem- 
ber of his school team. There is no dis- 
crimination as regards size, for boys of 
all sizes compete against boys of equal 
weights. 

The wrestling season, which lasts for 
twelve weeks with an average of eight or 
nine meets during this time, runs parallel 
with the basketball season. Only one out 
of ten boys who wrestle would be able to 
participate on other school teams during 
the winter months, and so an average of 
thirty-six boys in each of the schools are 
provided with a winter sport. In addition 
to the opportunity of participating on the 
high school team the boy is preparing 
himself to take part on a college team if 
he enters college. Many organizations 
such as the Y. M. C. A. offer opportunities 
for the boys who do not continue their 
education beyond the secondary school. 

The questionnaire indicates that there 
are many opportunities to improve and 
to make various phases of the sport more 
uniform. Even though the per cent of in- 
juries is low as compared to some of the 
other sports, every effort should be made 
to eliminate the possibility of accidents. 
A more satisfactory method of scoring 
should be worked out and rules clarified 
to eliminate stalling. 

Wrestling proves to be a good inter- 
scholastic sport only when it fulfills the 
aims and objectives of the physical educa- 
tion program. No interschool sport can 
justify itself otherwise. As one coach 
stated on his questionnaire: “I think the 
sport is just as good and clean as the men 
directing the activity make it.” 


Making Use of 


Pictures in 
Coaching 


OT infrequently, readers of THE 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL suggest new or in- 
genious ways of making greater use of the 
magazine. From Russell Garcea, Director 
of Physical Education, Burgard Vocational 
High School, Buffalo, New York, came a 
letter a few weeks ago in which he hinted 
at a more general use of ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL illustrations than is achieved by most 
readers. 

“T am a subscriber to your magazine,” 
Mr. Garcea wrote the Editor, “and find in 
it much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. I wish to say sincerely that I look 
forward to each succeeding issue with very 
much anxiety. 

“One of the most interesting phases of 
your magazine is your picture pages, which 
leave the reader with a clear mental pic- 
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ture of fundamentals of the different ath- 
letic sports. 

“I am particularly interested in the pic- 
tures on football and track, and would like 
to make a set of slides on these two sports 
for stereopticon lecture purposes, I should 
appreciate very much if you could furnish 
me with bulletin board copies of pictures 
on these two sports so that I may cut them 
out for slides.” 

Asked to describe further his plan for 
reproducing illustrations from THe ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL, Mr. Garcea very kindly 
replied as follows: 

“I had intended making a separate glass 
slide of each picture that I should want to 
use, but have found that it would be too 
expensive. One of the science teachers at 
school has offered me his co-operation and 
is desirous of making a project of my pic- 
ture reproducing scheme, so that he has 
consented to do the work at a very nomi- 
nal cost. 

“His plan is as follows: Using a memo 
copying camera, he will make reproduc- 
tions of pictures such as those in THE 
ATHLETIC JoURNAL. The roll can then be 
used in a projecting machine and as still 
pictures can be shown on a screen with 





ae in washing actually shortens sock wear more than 


very much clarity.” the abuse given them by the fast-moving feet of a shifty halfback or 
Other readers of THz ATHLETIC JouR- a pivoting forward! But Nelson Socks don’t shrink in washing—even 
NAL will welcome this suggestion from Mr. boiling—because they’re knit from selected combed yarn, then pre- 


Garcea, and many of them will undoubt- 
edly follow his plan for making more gen- 
erally helpful the many action pictures 


shrunk! They’re knit-to-size, stay that way. These features assure 
unbelievably long wear. Exclusive Nelson “cushionized” finish and 


of outstanding athletes published in THE seamless construction contribute a new degree of foot comfort. And 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. because Nelson Socks can be boiled without shrinking and without 





lessening the comfort that’s built into them, foot infection dangers 
“ . , on are reduced to a minimum. 

HARLES HUHN, formerly coach oi the ‘ P 
junior high school teams at Seer Again we say, if your boys are hard 
Missouri, will have charge this year of on socks—if your cost of socks for 
the football, basketball and track squads your teams makes you want to call 
at the senior high school in the same city. a debt moratorium—try Nelson’s! 


He reports that football is the principal They’ he fe isla if 
sport in his part of the state; single and — got = = takes! Even : 
economy is not an item, on the basis 


double wing-back offensive formations , . 

predominate. The favorite defensive for- of quality you'll still prefer Nelson. 
mation is the 6-2-2-1. Basketball popu- And that’s not a hope. It’s a prom- 
larity in his part of Missouri is hampered ise, once you have tried them! Order 
by extremely low scores. The slow break from your sporting goods distributor. 
and the man-to-man defense are principal- 
ly employed. An excellent intramural 
program at Independence is headed by 
Ray French. 


SPORTSMANSHIP among the schools 
along the Gulf Coast is on the upgrade, ac- NELSON 
cording to A. L. Jones, coach of Moss 
Point, Mississippi, High School. Gulf 
Point, Biloxi and Pascagoula are among 
the strong teams in the district. Coach 
Jones anticipates a successful season for 
his football squad. He helps to maintain 
a strong first squad by a system in which 
he organizes second and third teams which 
play teams from other schools. The punt 
formation, double wing-back and Notre 


Dame systems predominate among the | NELSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
EL lll 
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To Receive or Kick Off? 


By O. W. Strahan and Ivo Schoppe 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


Portable 





Whirlpool Bath 


Aerated 
Agitated Hot Water 


For Treatment of Athletic 


Injuries of the Extremities 








Devised by Norman E. Titus, M. D., 
New York 
















The most effective form of heat 
combined with a mild and stimu- 
lating massage which reduces the 
time of disability of traumatic 


injuries from 40 to 50%. 


Many colleges and schools are us- 
ing the Titus Portable Whirlpool 
Bath for the treatment of 
SPRAINS, STRAINS, IN- 
JURIES of JOINTS, SYNO- 
VITIS, TENO-SYNOVITIS, 
CHARLEY HORSE, BRUISED 
and TORN MUSCLES. 


Write for reprints of articles on 
Whirlpool Baths, Specifications 
and Prices. 


ILLE ELECTRIC CORP. 
11 West 42nd Street New York 








HE following data have to do with 

the question of whether it is better 

to kick off or to receive. To arrive 

at an answer, studies were made of the 

charts of forty-seven games that had been 

played by the Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 

Four items were taken into considera- 
tion: (1) The zone in which the ball was 
downed after the kick-off, (2) the zone 
to which the receiving team advanced the 
ball before it was necessary to kick, or the 
zone in which the receiving team other- 
wise lost possession of the ball through 
failure to make the necessary distance, 
through a fumble, through scoring, etc.; 
(3) the zone in which the team kicking off 
again obtained possession of the ball for 
the first time after it had kicked off; and 
(4) the zone to which the ball was ad- 
vanced by this team before another ex- 
change of the ball took place. 

The accompanying table is virtually 
self-explanatory, and gives the compiled 
data. All kick-offs resulting in touchbacks 
are shown in the 20- to 40-yard zone, since 


the ball is put in play on the 20-yard line. 
Possibly, these should have been shown in 
the zone from the goal line to the 20-yard 
line. 

These data show that the receiving team 
was downed with the ball 84 times out of 
100 and had to kick or give up the ball 
61 times out of 100 from behind its own 
40-yard line. After the team kicking off 
again obtained possession of the ball, it 
was downed only 51 times out of 100, and 
it was necessary to give up the ball only 
35 times out of 100 from behind the 40- 
yard line. It was first down and ten to 
go 19 times out of 100 for the receiving 
team beyond its 40-yard line, while it was 
first down and ten to go 48 times out of 
100 for the team kicking off beyond its 
40-yard line. 

There are a number of other interesting 
comparisons that may be made. It is ob- 
vious what has been best in these forty- 
seven games. No recommendations are of- 
fered. Coaches and captains may still do 
as they please. The authors of this article 
will kick off. 





TABLE SHOWING DATA ON RECEIVING AND KICKING OFF 





Direction of Kick-off 3—» 
20 


ZONE G 


40 40 20 G 





Number of times and zone 
in which receiving team 
was downed after kick- 
off. (242 times)....... 2 3 

Percent of times and zone. .8 1 


180* 15 
78 6 





Number of times and zone 
in which receiving team 
kicked or gave up the 
ball after the kick-off. 
(223 times)........... 8 
Percent of times and zone. 3 


_— 
oe 


110 1 
48 


~] ~] 
=>) 





Number of times and zone 
in which team kicking 
off was downed the first 
time after obtaining 
possession of the ball. 
Se GS 0. ina c Faden ss 
Percent of times and zone........ 


25 
12 


33 3 
15 1 


66 
31 


82 
39 


— bo 











Number of times and zone 
in which team kicking 
off punted or gave up 
the ball after obtaining 
possession of it the first 
time. (207 times)............ 
Percent of times and zone........ 


21 
10 





59 























20 40 40 20 G 











*All kick-offs resulting in touchbacks are shown in the 20- to 40-yard zone. There 


were 21 touchbacks. 
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WEAR-BILT 


Made of specially tanned prestretched 
yellowback kangaroo uppers. Full 
welt construction. Flexible shank of 
oil tanned leather that will not crack 
or break. Reinforced with kangaroo 
leather. Moulded sole leather count- 
ers. Soft toes. Comes equipped with 
regulation detachable cleats. 


“eg THE VANDER-BILT co. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 





THAT WHITE SPOT 
IDENTIFIES 


VANDER-BILT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


THAT WHITE SPOT consists of a 
leather pocket containing a flexible 
and transparent window so arranged 
that small cards with the player’s 
number can be inserted and locked 
in place. 


THAT WHITE SPOT is just one of 
the numerous superior features to 
be found in Vander-Bilt athletic 
shoes. Vander-Bilt football shoes 
are designed by men who know 
what coaches require and made by 
men who know quality shoemaking. 
Models are provided for every de- 
partment of play. Ends, linemen 
or backfield stars can be supplied 
with shoes to meet their needs—for 
practice or game use. 





LOCK-BILT 


First quality yellowback kangaroo up- 


SPEED-BILT 


Just the shoe for your fastest backs 
and ends. An extremely light and 
flexible game shoe of finest yellow- 
back kangaroo. This shoe is positively 
guaranteed against ripping out in the 
seams. Comes regularly in soft toe 
model equipped with concave detach- 
able game cleats. 


pers. Full kangaroo reinforcement. 
Special construction. Flexible oil 
tanned shanks that will not crack or 
break. Moulded sole leather count- 
ers. Soft toes. Comes equipped with 
concave detachable game cleats. 

An exceptionally durable game weight 
shoe. 
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Athletic Groups 


write 


NICK KEARNS 


For hotel recommendations and rates when your 


schedule takes you into these towns 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 


Hotels with which Nick Kearns is associated welcome all 
types of Athletic Groups 


TRUSTEES MANAGING SERVICE 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Phene: Wabash 0686 


HARRY W. SOLOMON, 
President 


NICK KEARNS, 
Premetienal Directer 

















Stop Guessing= 


UNIVERSAL BASKETBALL 
SCORE AND SCOUT BOOK 


gives you a record of your own players and their opponents. It con- 
tains a shot chart, summary, and invaluable r play charts. 


Designed by GEORGE K. LOWRY, Chesterton, Indiana, 


Official sports writer and former coach. 


* 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO KEEP 


ORDER FROM ANY REPRESENTATIVE 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 









Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 


from * 232 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND SALLE STREETS 








CHICAGO 











O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 





for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 








All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 








guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 











O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 






















































